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BY MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
President of the American Pomological Society. 

NE of the most gratifying evidences of 

progress and refinement, is the general 
love and appreciation of fruits and flowers. 
These have been too often considered as the 
mere superfluities of life, but the more we are 
brought into communion with them, the more 
shall we realize those pure and refined sensa- 
tions which inspire the soul with love and de- 
votion to Him who clothes the fields with a 
radiance, to which Solomon in all his glory 
could only aspire. 

The cultivation of the garden, the orna- 
mental planting of our grounds, and the gene- 
ral use of flowers afford striking proof of the 
high state of civilization which marks the prog- 
ress of the present age. Within our own re- 
collection the use of flowers at funerals was 
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deemed improper, nor was their appearance in 
the sanctuary greeted with pleasure. They 
were thought to be inconsistent with the pro- 
prieties of divine worship, as diverting the 
mind, and detracting from the solemnity of 
the occasion. God was not seen in flowers, in 
the rose, nor the lily of the valley. From the 
lovely forms and various hues of flowers, the 
glories and joys of the garden, the royal 
psalmist has derived some of the highest types 
of inspiration. We cannot therefore too 
highly or gratefully appreciate that divine 
wisdom and benevolence which has 
rounded us with these manifestations of his 
perfection and glory, these beautiful crea- 
tions,— 


sur- 


‘*Mingled and made by love, to one great end.” 


Some of the most touching and beautiful, 
some of the most sacred and sublime inspira- 
tions of Scripture have been drawn from 
Nor has the imagi- 
nation of the poet, philosopher or psalmist, 


scenes in the garden. 


ever conceived of any spot more chastening, 
more refining or more hallowed in its influ- 


ence :-=—— 
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‘*Though in heaven the trees . 
Of life, ambrosial fruitage bear. and vines 
Yield nectar; though from off the boughs, each | 
morn 
We brush mellifluous dews; yet God hath here 
Varied his bounty so with new delights, 
As may compare with heaven.” 

In no department of cultivation is im- | 
provement of taste to be more distinctly seen, 
than in the decoration of our grounds and 
the universal love of trees and plants. Many | 
of your readers can remember the time when | 
there were but few greenhouses in our coun- 
try. Now, conservatories and other plant | 
structures are to be seen in almost all our 
populous towns and villages, and so much has 
the taste and demand for plants and flowers 
increased, that many are devoted to special 
culture of the rose, the violet, or some other 
plant. Nor is this taste confined to the rich 
or middling class. Now almost every dwell- 
ing has its grape-vine or fruit-tree, its wood- 
bine, scarlet-runner or morning-glory. Even 
window-gardening has become a science, and 
few are so poor that their homes may not be | 
lit up with the cheering influence of plant or 
flower, and their windows become more hal- 
lowed by the sweet influences of nature’s 
bloom, than by the gaudy pageant-pane which 
perpetuates the name of a saint,—perhaps a 
sinner too. My heart has often been touched 
with tenderness and sympatlyy, when I have | 
seen the poor laborer, after a hard day’s work, | 
carrying under his arm a rose or geranium, to 
cheer and solace the wife and weans at home. | 
These are the outer manifestations of the de- 
sires of the soul for that fairer and better | 
clime where flowers shall never fade—the 
secret yearnings for that paradise beyond the 
skies which shall never be lost again. 

Flowers are the embodiment of beauty ; 
flowers are like angel spirits ministering to the 
finest sensibilities of our nature, often inspir- 
ing us with thoughts, which, like the unex- | 
pressed prayer, lie too deep for utterance. 
God speaks by flowers and plants and trees, 
as well as by the lips of his prophets and 
priests. So felt Bacon, who desired always 
to have flowers before him when exploring the 
mysteries of that divine philosophy which has 





as her own person. 


made his name immortal. Flowers have a 
language, and like the starry firmament above, 
proclaim his handiwork and glory. 
imprinted a language on every leaf that flut- 


God has 


| ters in the breeze, on every flower that unfolds 
its virgin bosom to the sun, teaching us the 


great lesson of his wisdom, perfection and 
glory. How beautifully does the English 
bard express this sentiment,— 
‘* Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preach- 
ers ; 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book.” 

Who would not listen to their teachings! 
who would not live with them forever! How 


intimately do they enter into our joys and 
affections! With what tenderness does Milton 
describe the sorrow of our mother Eve when 
bidding farewell to her flowers in Eden,— 


*O flowers 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 


| From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ; 


Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ?” 
The refining and chastening influence of 
woman, which so signally characterizes the. 
progress of civilization, is especially to be 
seen in her love for the cultivation of fruits 
and flowers, and the adornment of “sweet 
home.” It is but a few years since woman 
was permitted to grace the festive board of our 
agricultural and horticultural exhibitions. 
Now, no occasjon of this kind is deemed 
complete without her presence. Formerly our 
tables were surrounded only with the stalks of 
humanity ; now, they are adorned with the 
flowers of female loveliness, not ‘born to 
blush unseen.” Nor is this all; she is now 


| among our most successful cultivators, train- 


ing with tenderness and care plants as delicate 
Welcome woman, then, 
we say, to these festal occasions, to the 
grounds we cultivate, to our gardens and 
greenhouses, to all the beauties of nature and 
the pleasures of art, and to a paradise regained 
on earth. 

Another strong evidence of the progress of 
refined taste and culture is seen in the estab- 
lishment of our cemeteries, and the improve- 





ment of our burying-grounds. These once 
neglected and gloomy resting places of the 
dead, casting terror and horror on the minds 
of children and youth, are fast giving way to 
the shady retreats and sylvan scenes of the 
wood and forest. 

tangled 


Where, formerly, decay- 


ing weeds and moss-cov- 


ered tablets were generally to be seen, now 


grass, 


may be witnessed beautiful natural scenery 
and embellished lots, which awaken sensations 
that no language can describe, where the 
meandering path leads to the spot in which 
rest the remains of the loved and lost of 
earth—where the rustling pine mournfully 
sighs in the passing breeze, the willow weeps 
in responsive grief, and the evergreen cypress, 
breathing in perennial life, is a fit emblem of 
those celestial fields, where the leaf shall never 
wither, the flower never fade, and fruition 
never end. 

I know of no better temporal acquisition 
than a happy rural home,—a home where you 
may sit amid the fruiting of your trees and 
the blooming of your plants,—a home embel- 
lished by your own taste, and endeared by 
.pleasures shared with the loved ones of your 
family—a happy country home, where you may 
find enjoyment, not in hungry greed for gold, 
not in the conflicts for political distinction, not 
For 


more than fifty years I have trod the crowded 


in the strife for place, power or renown. 


marts of trade and commerce; I have shared 
in the privileges and perplexities of public 
service, and I have enjoyed the soul-reviving 
sympathy of family and friends, but I have 
never forgotten my first love for rural life. 
Whenever I could rescue a little time from 
the cares of business—whether at rosy morn, 
golden noon or declining day, I have fled to 
the garden and greenhouse, to my favorite 
trees and plants, that I might commune and 
co-operate with nature in her secret laboratory 
of wonder-working power. This is my idea 
of a happy, rural home; and this is my idea 
of a happy man,—he who is contented with 
fruits and flowers reared by his own care, with 
congenial friends, and a good conscience to- 
wards God and his fellow men. And it has 
ever appeared to me that contentment and 
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happiness were easily to be acquired by all 
who really love the cultivation of these lovely 
objects. And let me add, that I know of no 
more grateful, and I was about to say, devo- 
tional feelings, than those which we enjoy at the 
close of a quiet Sabbath summer day, when, 
with wife and children, we stroll along the 
bordered flowery walks, or sit in sweet con- 
verse under the umbrageous trees your hands 
have planted, just as the declining sun is 
fringing the horizon with rosy promise of a 
fairer to-morrow, and parting day is hushing 
universal nature to repose. 
aqreenseansiaiaaeasnee: 
Planting Strawberries.—A writer in 
the Cottage Gardener describes a method by 
which he obtains early results from planting 
strawberries. He first allowed the runners 
to form a mass of rooted plants; these he 
took up with a spade, three inches deep, and 
in blocks nine inches square, the work being 
neatly done by cutting them by lines. In a 
well prepared bed, these blocks were set 
eighteen inches apart, in trenches dug two 
feet apart. The roots not being injured in 
We have 
adopted a similar plan, cutting smaller blocks, 
with single strong plants to each. 


the least, the crop was excellent. 


They were 
set out in spring, and the plants being checked 
none, the bed bore a fair crop of ripe berries, 
six weeks after setting. If the operation is 
well performed, beds might be set in autumn 
without danger of the plants suffering by the 
freezing of winter, a slight covering of ever- 
greens being given.—Country Gentleman. 

Fuchsia Seed.—A party visiting a fuch- 
sia house, on one of the seed farms of Europe, 
was asked to guess the weight of seed pro- 
cured from that one house—about ten by 
thirty feet in size. Twenty, ten, and even as 
little as one pound were suggested, but the 
fact proved that the entire product was only 
one quarter of an ounce. 

A Peach orchard in Maryland contains 
1,013 acres. At the height of the past sea- 
son 600 hands were employed in picking, 
paring and canning the fruit, and the daily 
work was about 4,000 baskets, or 30,000 
cans. 
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| Mh Ahyreenhouse, 


heen for May. 


HE season having now arrived for plant- 
ing out many of the plants stored in the 
house for the winter season, the remaining 


plants can be thinned and others grown on for | 


summer decoration. It is a mistake to cram 
as many plants into a house as will stand, at 
any time; but in the most extensive houses 
we generally find ourselves crowded during 
the winter and spring; this is more especially 
the case when houses are limited; but there 
is no excuse for over-crowding in the summer, 
for a few well-grown plants will give much 
more pleasure than a house full of awkward 
plants. 

Such plants as myrtles, diosmas, heaths and 
acacias, are best placed in a shaded spot, pro- 
tected from wind, but not under drip from trees, 
with bricks or coal ashes under pots to prevent 
worms entering. It is best to take a dull, damp 
day for this work, the plants are then not so likely 
to suffer from the change, and for a few nights 
previous there should be air in the house con- 
tinually. These plants are usually best outside, 
after the middle of May. Camellias, in pots, 
are also best outside, after the buds are set, 
which is usually later in the season; if these 
plants do not flower as early as desirable, now 
is the time to force them by giving a brisk 
heat and plenty of moisture. It is surprising 
how quick the growth is complete and the 
buds formed. After this the plants are best 
outside, for the summer. 

zaleas it is best to keep inside if there is 
spare room; the plants are more under com- 
mand, but if turned out they require strict 
attention in watering, often requiring it sev- 
eral times in a day; and care must be taken 
that there are no weeds and rubbish at hand; 
this is usually a first rate nursery for thrip 
and red spider, which often does much mis- 
chief before noticed; but with attention to 
these points, plants required to make but one 
growth in a season, are as well outside as in, 
if room is scarce after the buds are set; but 


| young plants which are required to make spe- 

cimens in as short time as possible, should be 
| grown in-doors, with plenty of heat and mois- 
| ture, the shoots kept stopped, and the second 
| growth will flower as well as: the first. 

Green Fly.—lIf, by oversight, any plants 
have green fly, give them a good fumigating 
with tobacco, two or three nights in succes- 
sion, before removing them outside. We men- 
tion this, for sometimes it is inconvenient to 
fumigate when required—such as when a 
number of plants are in flower in the house, 
the smoke would spoil the flowers—but all 
plants should be free from insects before plant- 
ing outside, or the plants will be much checked 
by their ravages before they can make a free 
start. 

If the stock of any desirable variety of 
coleus is short, it is yet time to propagate ; 
the cuttings will root in a few days and be 
ready to plant out by the end of the month, 
which is quite early enough in this district. 
Any late bouvardias should be potted at 
once, to be planted out at same time. Bal- 
sams, amaranthus, castor-oil plants, and thun- 
bergias, grown on in readiness for outside—a* 
few of the two former are useful as pot plants 
for the greenhouse—and the thunbergias are 
a pretty basket plant, but very subject to red 
spider. 

Hanging Baskets.—Baskets should be 
filled, both for greenhouse and also for any 
outside place required. Many of those filled 
for sale are not a success for permanent deco- 
ration ; we do not blame the trade for this, for 
the buyer requires the basket to look well 
| filled at onee, for which reason there are 
usually about four times as many plants in it 
as can possibly grow, and in many cases there 
is only room for a good handful of soil, so that 
it is dry most of the time; we also often see 
plants in a quart basket which if allowed full 
space would fill a bushel. We will name a few 
desirable plants which will do well in moder- 
ate sized baskets: The best ivy is Japonica 
| versicolor, this is also quite hardy here. Ivy- 
leaved geranium, |’Elegant, Abutilon vexilla- 
rium pictum, Torenia Asiatica, Panicum va- 


riegatum, Achyranthes of sorts, Cineraria 











maritima, Peristrophe angustifoleum variega- 
tum, Begonia Sandersoni, Digswelliana, Par- 
nelli, and, if required, some of the moderate 
sized foliaged begonias; but these grow too 
large for baskets generally, and so do coleus. 
For baskets in full sun nothing is more satis- 
factory than the Echeverias, Sempervivums 
and the new Othonna crassifolia; this latter 
plant will flower all the year. These plants 
can be used in the most simple and cheap bas- 
kets if filled in the way we have mentioned in 
a previous number for achimenes. Some of 
the ferns, and also Selaginellas also, make 
nice baskets for a shady position, but these are 
never very satisfactory if exposed to the sun 


or a dry atmosphere ; among the best are Da- | 


vallias, Lygodiums, Nephrolepis, Niphobolus 
lingua, Oleandra nodosa, Onychium japoni- 
cum, several Polypodeum adiantums and Sel- 
aginellas Martensii and Martensii variegatum, 
Cassia, and Cassia arborea denticulata, Gale- 
ottia, stoloniferum and rubriecaulis. 
Caladiums may be potted at once into 
the sized pot it is intended to grow them 
through the season ; as soon as the first pot is 


well filled with roots the plants should have 


plenty of room, for if planted too close the 
foliage is drawn up long and upright, so that 
it is never so handsome; the color of the 
leaves are best under a moderate shade from 
bright sun. 

Double White Primulas should be re- 
moved to a cold frame under a north wall, for 
these are difficult plants to keep well through 
the summer, in this climate; it is too hot 
and dry. 





Begonias. 
BY HIBERNICA, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

FEW, among your many readers, are 
‘1 already acquainted with the many species 
of the begonia. To those who have not, as 
yet, formed acquaintance with Begonia Glau- 
cophylla Seandens, I particularly address my- 
self. The plant in question was received by 
me, among a large package of others, direct 
from the greenhouses of Peter Henderson’s, at 
Jersey City Heights, N. J.; and, strange to 


say, after coming seven hundred miles, it still 
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retained its sound vitality and natural fresh- 
ness, and appeared as if it had only a moment 
before been removed from the humid enclos- 
ure of the greenhouse. I always feel an 
unbounded sensation of joy on opening a box 
of plants that comes a distance; one plant 
after another is removed from its damp, mossy 
surroundings, with the same joy that a pover- 
ty-stricken heir would feel in diving after the 
unknown treasures of a deceased ancestor. 
We horticulturists have our own joys, our sur- 
prises and sensations—those plants we receive 
and those already in our collections, look at 
us meaningly and make known their wants in 
mute significance. This little new and im- 
proved foreigner did not show any indication 
of wanting for anything ; its thick, soft, large, 
healthy and dark, glossy green foliage and 
pink white tinted petals indicated to us that 
its mission and duty was to give delight and 


pleasure to its owners. To maintain its pro- 


| lifie buds and truly beautiful foliage, 1 knew 


but too well that it required special attention. 
With this belief I removed its damp, mossy 
wrappings, thence transferred it into a well 
drained pot of rich, sandy loam and leaf 
mould, and placed it in a temperature aver- 
aging fifty-five and sixty degrees, in the con- 
servatory adjoining our sitting-room. And 
now, I will say a word or two on the appear- 
ance it presented in pot. There were no 
orange and red veinings on the under side of 
the leaf such as characterize the older species 
of the same family; the shade of the foliage 
is perfectly green and glossy throughout ; the 
leaf-stem grows laterally upward, forming 
where it spreads into leaf a graceful curve, 
similar to the neck of a swan; from this curve 
the leaf droops gently, the edges of the lower 
touching the rim of the pot and partially con- 
cealing the surface of the soil. In this way it 
forms a picturesque Mansard roof of foliage, 
and, to use a familiar expression, it is as broad 
as it is high. The peduncle is produced at 
the second and third joint and branches into 
several small stems, from which a profusion of 
delicate pink buds, tinted with white, droop 
pleasingly over the foliage, and reflect their 


'colors on the glassy leaves. The buds, 
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before the petals open, have the form and 
appearance of a shield, and I am convinced 
that they contain substances such as bees love 
to abstract from flowers, as I noticed that a 
bee that found its way into the conservatory, 


preferred the open cup of this begonia to the | 


blooms of other plants that abounded, it being 
the first bee of the season too. 

The ladies were so much delighted with this 
handsome plant that they had it removed and 
placed among other pet flowers in their win- 
dow gardens. It did not seem to be the least 
displeased for its removal from one situation to 


another; and I find that it possesses peculiar | 


qualities of its own in not being so tender and 
less sensitive to rude treatment than other 
specimens of the same family. Scareely had 
the petals on the first peduncle shown signs ot 


decay, than another of a more prepossessing 


and vigorous appearance had emanated at joint 
second from top, and was making rapid pro- 
gress to succeed the decaying blossoms of the 
first. B. Glaucophylla scandens is not en- 
tirely new, but it is less known than it should 
be; some of my horticultural friends assure 
me that it is the finest begonia in cultivation, 
and deserves a place in every plant collection. 


Mesembryanthemum 
Variegatum, Sowing. 


Cordifotium 
The seed should 
be sown in light, sandy soil, which should be 
watered before sowing, allowed to stand for a 
few hours and again watered, and when set- 
tled, sow the seed, covering it very lightly 
with fine soil or silver sand. 
cumber frame or hot-bed, and near the glass, 


and when the seedlings appear, remove at | 


once to a light and airy position in the warm 
Do 
through the spout of the watering-pot, pouring 
the water on a piece of crock or slate that 
may be placed in the pot amongst the seed- 
lings. Very little water is required whilst 
they are young, or, 
they require is to be kept from becoming limp. 
Pot off singly when they are large enough to 
handle.—Journal of Horticulture. 
Lygodium flexuosum.—tThis has been 
very generally introduced in this city the past 


greenhouse. not water overhead 


indeed, at any state; all 


winter, and rapidly became a favorite with the 


Place in a cu-| 


but | 
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ladies for their window gardens. Most of the 
| first plants came from the greenhouses of Olm 

Bros., who seem to have had splendid success 
| in growing this as well as other rare and deli- 
| cate plants. 

The leaves are palmated, perhaps two to 
three inches long and less than half an inch 
wide; delicately cut edges, apparently em- 
broidered. It grows six to ten feet in one 
season, and, once carried to the window and 
trained up the white lace curtains, makes a 
splendid contrast. Trained around a picture 
frame or hanging gracefully over an easel, the 
long, swaying stems and branches make it well 
adapted for parlor gardening. It must be 
watered regularly and plentifully. It will 
keep green all winter, after which cut off the 
old growth, put away until wanted, when 
start new again. 

Sale of Orchids.—At a recent sale of 
new and rare orchids at J. C. Stevens’, in 
London, Oncidium Zebrinum sold for $7; 
Odontoglossum Hallii for $17.50 ; Oncidium 
emulum and superbiens, each $17.50 ; Odon- 
Of the tree 

ferns, the highest price was $18, for a Cya- 

thia dealbata, having a trunk two feet nine 

inches high. At a later sale, Mr. Stevens 

realized, from 500 lots of orchids, $3,500. 

Dendrobium Jasnerianum sold at from $4 to 

$10 per lot; Caelogyne (Pleione) Reichenba- 
| chiana from $6 to $11; Saccolabium Blumei 
majus, a strong plant, $10.50 ; two of Odonto- 
glossum Roezlii $25, and Saccolabium prae- 
| morsum for $13. 


toglossum coronarium $10. 


Marshal Niel Roses.—tThere isa green- 
house near Jamaica, L. [., 50 by 250 feet, 
entirely devoted to the culture of this single 
variety of roses. Its rafters and lights are 
| loaded and hung with the abundant blossoms, 
making a sight unequalled in attraction, and, 
| perhaps, may be classed the finest single rose 
| house in the United States. 
| Greenhouse Climbers.—“< | grow, for 
| the sake of their foliage, Cissus discolor, Vitis 
| gongyloides and Batatis paniculata. The 
| vitis has a novel, tropical appearance and sends 
out slender, aerial roots, from five to eight feet 
‘long, which droop gracefully amongst the other 
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vegetation. 
nothing 


As regards flowering climbers, 
stephanotis floribunda 
(white), Dipladenia amabilis and D. signis 
(deep rose), Allamanda Hendersonii, and A. 
grandiflora, or A. nobilis (yellow). 

For windows, a few plants of Tropaeolum 
Lobbii may be trained on wires or string, near 
the glass, and will flower freely. Rundeletia 
speciosa is another valuable winter-flowering 
stove plant that does well treated as a climber, 
For potting, use a fresh, open compost of peat, 
fibrous loam, leaf mould and sand.”— The 
Garden. 


sur} aSS8ES 


Ferns for Bouquets.—Choose Adian- 
tum cuneatum and Pteris serrulata, two of the 
very best of A. cuneatum. There is an ele- 
gant variety named 4. gracillimum (elegan- 
tissimum), a kind with finer fronds than those 
of the species. There is also a variety of 
Pteris serrulata, the divisions of which are 
finely crisped. Several of the Davallias are 
useful for such work and last long in good 
condition in a cut state, especially if dipped in 
water before they are used. Of these the best 
are Davallia bullata and B. dissecia; but 
the common hare’s foot (D. canariens:s), and 
D. elata, come in very usefully for such pur- 
poses. Adiantum Farlyense, A. capillus 
veneris, A, tenerum, A. tinclum, A. colpodes 
and A. assimile all yield good fronds for bou- 
quet making.— The Garden. 

Miniature Ferns amongst Orchids. 
Miniature ferns of all sorts are always objects 
of admiration, especially those of adiantum or 
Maiden hair type. A very interesting feature 
of these ferns appeared in our Orchid house. 
From lack of space elsewhere, we have been 
growing a quantity of ferns, principally Adi- 
antums and Gymnogrammas, on the back 
shelves of the structure, the spores from which 
have wafted among the orchids; the result is 
an abundant and spontaneous growth of young 
ferns. The effect produced by these on the 
pyramids of sphagnum on which the aerides, 
saccolabiums, ete., are placed, is exquisite. 
Adiantums very dwarf when their 
nourishment is confined to moss alone. Gym- 
nogrammas are not so elegant, the fronds 
being larger, and they do not droop over in 


remain 
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Vanda _ baskets 
are finely furnished, and rendered very pretty 
in this way. Indeed the whole are so much 
improved—bare mounds adorned and offensive 
baskets hid—that I would recommend those 
who may not be so fortunate as to attain such 
a voluntary embellishment, to place a few 
spores of the old and useful adiantum amongst 
some of their orchids and try the effect.— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle 

Variegated Abutilons.—Allow me to 
recommend to the notice of your readers a 
variegated form of the Duc de Malakoff Abu- 
tilon which is in every way superior to Thom- 
sonti. The former has a much larger leaf than 
that of the last named kind, is more beautifully 
marbled, a stronger grower, and the flower is 
much darker in color than that of Thomsonii. 

One of the most charming Abutilons, how- 
ever, and probably the most useful for bed- 
ding purposes, especially as an edging plant, 
to be pegged into form, or to grow down and 
cover a sloping edge of some nine to twelve 
inches deep, or as a carpet plant, or for bas- 


the same graceful manner. 


kets, is Abutilon verillarium, a real creeping 
variety, having a habit of growth much like 
that of ivy. It has small, pointed and richly 
marbled leaves, that are most effective in 
color ; it is also a free-growing kind which can 
be readily propagated, and is moderately 
hardy. Those who have large quantities of 
plants to bed out yearly, will do well to make 
a note of this variety, which I am certain will 
prove everything desired, in its peculiar color, 
for the purposes mentioned.—Garden. 

A Beautiful Rose.—The London Gar- 
deners’ Magazine describes a rose now grow- 
ing at Mr. Harrison’s nursery at Darlington, 
which is certainly a beauty. The tree is three 
years old, budded on the Manetti stock, but 
is now growing on both the Manetti and its 


own roots. It covers eight lights four feet 


broad by ten feet long. The house is spanned 


roof. This spring Mr. Harrison has cut about 
two thousand roses, and a third crop is now 
These blooms find a 
In early spring they sell at 
Two thousand blooms at three- 
pence each would produce £25. 


approaching maturity. 
ready market. 
sixpence each. 
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The Slower AHavilen, | 


Flower Garden for May. 
A pen is the most important month in the 
year in this department, as the beauty or 
otherwise of the arrangement for the summer 
and autumn depends on the time and manner 
of planting. 

Lawns.—It is not too late to increase the 
vigor of the turf by giving a dressing, sowed 
broadeast, of salt and guano, at the rate of 
two hundred of the former to one of the latter 
per acre; the grass will not burn up so soon 
after this dressing, but the best managed 
lawn, unless it is frequently watered will not 
continue green and fresh through our hot sun- 
mer, but by careful management may be 
We noticed 
some beautiful green turf in the neighborhood 
of Boston, after a very dry summer. 


kept fresher than is often seen. 


Verbenas.—lIf not already planted no 
time should be lost in doing so, also Chrysan- 
themums and Carnations for lifting in autumn 
for winter flowering in-doors ; there is nothing 
gained by planting out tender plants before 
the 20th of the month, and if it is very dry 
with cold nights it is better postponed for a 
few days later ; if the plants are well looked 
after for water and not kept too warm and 
tender, they will take to the ground better by 
waiting a few days than if exposed to a dry 
cutting wind when first planted. Where there 
is but a moderate quantity to plant, it is 
generally possible to pick a still, damp or dull 
day when there is promise of rain. 

Transplanting.—Rules for turning plants 
into open ground will be useful to some of our 
readers. Always see the soil is thoroughly 
moist in the pots, if not it is difficult to turn 
the plants out without breaking the roots, and 
the old ball of soil will remain dry after fre- 
Make the soil thoroughly 
firm round the roots, for them to strike at 
once into the fresh soil; if necessary to water 
the plants after planting, do it with a spout 
not wetting the soil all over the ground ; this | 


quent waterings. 


only cools the soil without giving the plants 
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any benefit, and the soil is seldom dry far 
If the beds 
were well turned up in the fall, which should 
| always be done at the same time adding any 


below the surface at this season. 


fresh soil or manure required, nothing more 


will be required but stirring up with a fork, 
which should be done a few days before plant- 
We 
shall infer that it has been previously decided 
how the most prominent beds are to be planted, 


ing, to allow the sun to warm the soil. 


and the requisite number of plants prepared 
for each, so we have nothing to do but bring 
the plants out and plant them at once, for the 
less time pot plants are standing about before 
planting the better, as in a very short time 
they get dust dry and the roots suffer. We 
mention this from noticing very enthusiastic 
amateurs taking out a quantity of plants in the 
morning and leaving a number unplanted until 
perhaps the next day, and then planting when 
the pots were dust dry. 

Flower Beds.—There are but few regular 
designed flower gardens in this country, which is 
generally the best style, for it givesa freer system 
of planting. One of the prettiest we have seen 
was at Mr. Hunnewell’s at Wellesley, near 
Boston ; in this the variegated Geraniums were 
growing better than we had seen since leaving 
England, and the Alternantheras of course 
were perfect. Where these regular designs 
have to be planted, the carpet system of bed- 
ding is the best, using chiefly dwarf foliage 
plants, such as Coleus with perhaps a Musa 
or large Canna in the center, and edged with 
Cinerarias, Maritima or Centaurea, other beds 
Alternantheras, and others Echeverias, such as 
metallica in the center, and secunda glauca, 
or rosacea for an edging ; this last is a great 
improvement on secunda glauca; when the 
new farinosa is plentiful enough it will also 
be much used for this purpose. We have 
already Cotyledon orbiculata and Pachyphy- 
tum bracteosum, both good as frosted succu- 
lents, taking the same place among these 
plants as Centaurea does among the foliage 
plants. 

Where the flower garden consists of beds 
placed in irregular positions about the lawn, 
it is a simple matter to plant these, for usually 
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each bed stands on its own merits, and no two 
need be planted with the same style of plants, 
unless there are match beds by the side of 
walks, then it is best to plant things of the 
same habit of growth and nearly the same 
color, but it also gives space for more variety 
of plants. 

that for this 
of beds, circles and ovals are the best shape, 


I may here note system 
and also the easiest to plant; although there 
is the best subtropical gardening in Europe to 
be seen in the Battersea Park near London, 
a number of long narrow beds of Canna, these 
reminded us too much of nursery beds, tall 
foliage plants not being adapted for square, 
angular beds any better than Cedars would be. 

A circle six or eight feet in diameter looks 
well, planted with moderate growing Cannas, 
and Gladiolus between ; the spikes of flowers 
from the latter with the foliage of the former 
make a capital combination ; it is not necessary 
to use the scarce varieties of Gladiolus for this 
purpose; years ago we used Brenchleyensis, 
and that or any other bright colored variety 
would look best; we have tried bright colored 
flowers, but these were not so satisfactory ; by 
the time the Gladiolus flowers were over, the 
Cannas were in full flower. 

A single plant of Castor Oil is a capital 
center for a circle, and may be planted round 
with Coleus, Tritomas or New Zealand Flax. 
Another good center plant is the giant hemp, 
Cannabus Giganteus. We have not seen this 
in this country, but it is raised from seeds, 
which probably can be obtained through any 
of the large seedsmen ; the leaves of the hemp 
are the same shape as Castor Oil leaves, but a 
bright green, and smaller but more numerous ; 
It will 


be late to sow them now, although the plant 


it grows from eight to ten feet high. 


vegetates rapidly; it is best sown where in- 
tended to remain. 

The Wigandia was at one time popular as 
a foliage plant in Europe, but it was not a 
satisfactory plant, being neither graceful nor 
elegant ; it grows very freely in this climate, 
and with liberal treatment makes very large 
leaves, 


A capital center to a large circle, say eight- 


een to twenty feet in diameter, is either a 
large plant of Aralia Sieboldii or Castor Oil, 
surrounded by six plants of Arundo Donax 
Versicolor, then a double row of Salvia Splen- 


dens planted about two feet apart, then a row 
of Abutilon Thompsonii, and edged with 
Ageratum Caelestinum ; this is a splendid bed 
until the frost destroys its beauty. 

The are very 
showy plants, especially for a row in a rib- 


Madagascar~ Periwinkles 
bon border ; these can be readily raised from 
seeds, but our experience of seedlings has 
been of the rose colored variety and also the 
white, and white with rose eye, and grown 
together that many of the seedlings come of 
mixed color, which are seldom so good as the 
original. ‘The plants can be raised from cut- 
tings but require wintering in a warm house. 
A good plant of Humea Elegans is fine for the 
center of a circular bed or as asingle specimen 
planted in the grass, its graceful feathery 
sprays of red flowers make it a good contrast 
to Pampas Grass ; and the bed this is planted 
in may be filled with large plants of Mountain 
of Snow Geranium, or any other variety which 
has been proved useful for bedding in any 
locality. We hesitate to 
gated Geraniums, for in our hot summer they 


recommend varie- 


should be 
noticed that the Humea requires abundance 


are so seldom satisfactory. It 


of water, so that when planted the soil should 
form a basin round the plant that will contain 
several gallons of water ; if allowed to get very 
dry it will soon lose its best foliage and look 
thin and poor. 

The variegated Arundo is a good center for 
a circle, but should have about six plants to- 
gether to be surrounded by either a bright 
flowering plant, or a bright colored, dark 
variety of Coleus; but as a large mass at the 
back of a wide border or near water it shows 
to the best advantage. 

A large irregular bed, to fill a corner, can 
be planted in patches of any large, rough 
specimens of Abutilon Thompsonii, tall Can- 
Arundo, Aralia Sieboldii, 
Aralia papyrifera, Gymnothrix latifolia and 
such like plants, taking care to have the tall- 


nas, Bambusa, 


est growers at the widest and most distant 
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parts, and edging with a row of Coleus 
Verschaffeltii and a row of Acome japonica 
variegata. This combination is very easy to 
plant, as it can be made a receptacle for odds 
and ends of various plants, which taken indi- 
vidually would look poor, but as a whole are 
very pleasing. 


Caladiums should not be planted until | 


quite the end of the nronth, and if possible 
select a still, dull day if the foliage is much 
advanced. These plants are most satisfactorily 
planted in a sheltered position. We often 
have them very fine, planted in full sun and 
wind, but they do not start away so well 
at first. If the Esculentum varieties are planted 


in the same place with the smaller varieties, it | 


must be recollected that this one will make 
leaves five feet or more in length, and would 
smother a few dozen smaller plants if planted 
too close. It is often desirable to plant single 
plants, as specimens, on the lawn in positions 
where a bed would be out of place. In some 
cases it is best to keep the plants in pots or 
tubs, but, if possible, it is best to turn them 
out, the plants will then generally take care 
of themselves. If they have to remain in 
tubs the plants are then best standing in 
proximity to buildings or on walks, for they 
never look well standing on turf, and to sink 
the tub into the ground decays it in a short 
time, but large pots can be buried so that 
the plant only is seen. 

The Draczna Tridivisa is a splendid speci- 
men lawn plant, in fact one of the best ; it has 
lived out through the winter in a few shel- 
tered places in England, so that it is not a 
tender plant. 
australis, Seaforthia elegans, Chamerops ex- 
celsa, and several other Palms also do well 
for this purpose, but should be kept quite cool 
during the winter, for if there are young tender 
leaves on the plants they will be sure to suffer. 

Agaves and Yuccas are among the best 


plants for single specimens in this climate, | 


and many varieties may be housed in the 
cellar during winter. Many of the rare kinds 
are very dear. Large Dicksonias and Also- 
phylla excelsa are fine but require lots of 
water. 


Latania, Borbonica, Corypha | 
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Primula Japonica,—This very hand- 
some plant does not appear to be so well 
known as it deserves in this country, for al- 
though it is not like the double Chinese varie- 
| ties, useful for cut flowers, yet as a greenhouse 
or window plant to flower during April and 
May it is very handsome, and being of the 
easiest cultivation can be grown with little 
| trouble by any one. It is a perennial, losing 
its foliage in the winter, and may be kept in a 
cold frame just protected from frost, for it is 
said to be quite hardy in England. It com- 
mences to make new leaves about February 
in a cool greenhouse, and the flower stems 
begin to show early in March, when a few 
flowers will usually expand before the stem is 
advanced above the leaves, but the first mass 
of bloom is not usually fully expanded until 
the stem is about six inches high, and will 
continue flowering until the stem is from 
eighteen inches to two feet high; it will 
flower well in a four-inch pot. We have 
plants in six-inch pots with several flower 
stems. It is raised from seed, and by divi- 
sion of the crown, but seed is uncertain, at one 
time growing freely and at another not grow- 
ingatall. Any soil which will grow a Rose or 
Pelargonium will grow this plant well, with 
abundance of water when growing and little 
when at rest. Green fly sometimes trouble 
the young growths, and must be kept down 
by fumigating with tobacco. 

Lilium Kramerianum, a beautiful va- 
riete of the Japanese Lily has been intro- 
duced into England, which is exceedingly 
curious and striking. The agents, Teutschel 
& Co., give the following report of it: “ Mr. 
Kramer sends it to us as a new lily, obtained 
a long distance from Yokohama, in the inte- 
rior of Japan.” 

He speaks of a man as “ ‘collecting’ it, 
and sends it in three varicties—white, pink, 
and a larger form of the same color, but adds 
there are many startling varieties.” 

He speaks of it as “a form of L. Aura- 
tum. It is a delicate bulb, and travels badly, 
| scarcely one in ten having reached us in good 

condition. All our bulbs have had narrow, 
| alanaenaid foliage, like L. Auratum.” 
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Ribbon Gardening.—The following is 
the arrangement of the best specimens of 
ribbon gardening and flower beds, on the 
grounds of William Gray, Jr., whose place 
was visited by the American Pomological 
Society, last fall : 

Center. 

Mrs. Pollock Geranium, 
Donglass Pearson ‘ 
Orbiculatam - 
May Queen ” 
Coleshill = 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, 
Coleus Verschaffeltii, 
Achyranthus Lindenii, 
Mme. Lemoine, Double Ge- 

ranium, 


Edged with 
Emperor Napoleon Colcus. 
Golden Pyrethrams. 
Pyrethrums. 

Koniga maritima var. 
Centaurea candida. 
Orbiculatum Geranium. 
Golden Pyvethrams. 
Phalaris arundi nocea picta. 


Mountain of Snow Geran- 
inm. 
The Best Geraniums.—A list of the 


varieties, grown by Mr. Gray, is given in the 
Report for 1873 of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society : 

Of the Golden Tricolors, Mrs. Pollock has 
again proved superior for bedding, and the 
Silver Tricolors of little value. 

Of the Sé/ver Edged, the Albion Cliff has 
proved the best for bedding. 

Of Bronzes, the Moor, Harold. and Reine 
Victoria, dwarf. 

Of Scarlets, the Orbiculatum, Coleshill, 
Gen. Grant, Kingcraft, Leonidas, Sir John 
Moore; and for darker shades, Douglass 
Pearson and Wellington. 

Of the Golden Leaved, the Crystal Pal- 
ace Gem. 

Of Pink, the May Queen and Master Chris- 
tine. 

Best Rhododendrons. — Most of our 
readers will remember the grand exhibition 
of Rhododendrons, last summer, on Boston 
Common. We observe that in the report of 
H. Weld Fuller, a good list of the best sorts, 
most worthy of recommendation, is published. 

Half Hardy and Tender Rhododen- 
drons.—Of the Light Colors (pink, pale 
rose, blush and white), Lady Armstrong, 
Stella, Elfrida, Purity, Concessum, Azure- 
um, Perfection, Odoratum, Album elegans, 
Album grandiflorum and Lady Eleanor 
Cathcart. 

For Crimson, Mrs. Milner, Fleur de Marie, 
Alarm, Vandyck, H. H. Hunnewell, H. W. 


Sargent. 
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For Blood Red, Atrosanguineum. 

For Scarlet, Titian, Mrs. Bovill, Brayan- 
um. 

For Lilac, the favorite Everestianum and 
Fastuosum, both great bloomers. 

Hardy Rhododendrons.—If any one 
should ask, ‘Which are perfectly hardy, and 
desirable, and at moderate cost? the reply 
may be, 

For Blush and White, Cariaceum, Deli- 
catissimum, Album elegans and Album gran- 
diflorum. 

For Rose, Roseum elegans and Hanniial. 

For Lilacand Purple, Purpureum elegans, 
Purpureum grandifiorum and Everestianum. 

For Late Bloomer, Macranthum. 

For Blood Red Flowers and Fine Foliage, 
Atrosanguineum. 

For Dark Purple, Lee’s Purple. 

For variety, add Gloriosum, Grandiflorum, 
Giganteum, Coelcstinum and Bicolor. 

The finest hardy white Rhododendron, is 
is probably Mrs. John Clutton, but it is new 
and expensive. 

New Rhododendrons,—The following 
new kinds were recommended by the Rhodo- 
dendron Committee as being very desirable : 

Charles Dickens, dark scarlet. 

Caractacus, dark purplish crimson. 

Mrs. R. S. Holford, rich salmon, tender. 

Old Port, rich plum color, questionably 
hardy. 

Lucidum, purplish lilac, with brown spots, 
tender. 

Lord Clyde, intense blood color, tender. 

Onslovianum, waxy blush, with yellow eye, 
questionably hardy. 

Minnie, white, with chocolate spots, tender. 

Sir Chas. Napier, rose with light center, 
tender. 

Scipio, deep pink on edge, center light pink. 

Mrs. John Waterer, deep pink at the edge, 
shading lighter to the center, tender. 

Ribbon Beds.—One of the easiest ar- 
rangement, is that of a bed we saw at Mr. 
Hunnewell’s, near Boston, Mass., which is 
planted as follows: 1st row, Pyrethrum; 2, 
Lobelia ; 3, Snow Geranium ; 4, Achyranthus ; 


> 


| 5, Gen. Grant Geranium ; 6, Centaurea. 
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Market Gardening. 


BY J. M. SMITH, GREEN BAY, WIS. 


No. l. 


VHE very first question to be settled in 
considering this subject is, have you a 
market for your crops when they are raised ? 
If yes, then have you a soil and location 
suitable for the purpose? A light sandy loam 
is perhaps the best of all soils for this pur- 
pose. 
rich heavy loam, with a clay subsoil, as you 
‘an upon a light, sandy loam, and perhaps 
with less manure, but if you are upon a heavy 
loam and your competitor upon a light soil, 


You can raise as large crops upon a 


though you may be equally good as cultiva- 
tors, his soil will give him from one to two 
weeks the advantage in time. This, of course, 
not only gives him the high prices for the 
early crops, but it gives him the control of 
the market. 
ble, though you may have equal advantages 


Hence your success is impossi- 


with him in every other respect. 

Let me give you a single practical illustra- 
of this. A number of years since, I 
planted my early cucumbers in a very favora- 


tion 


ble spot, and cultivated them to the best of 
my ability. The result was a very early, as 
well as a fine crop of them. 


at 373 cents per dozen, which was low enough 


I put the price 


to drive the southern ones out of the market, 
and as no other gardener about town had any, 
I had the market entirely to myself. This 
lasted about ten or twelve days, when some 
three or four other growers brought in their 
first picking upon the same morning. The 
price fell from 373 cents to nine cents that 
morning, and in two or three days they were 
The result 
was, I made a nice profit upon my crop, while 


not worth 25 cents per bushel. 


I think none of the other growers realized 
sufficient for theirs to pay for marketing them. 
Another very important consideration is the 
location. It is far better to pay a good round 
price for land within one mile of the market, 
than to have the same kind of land given to | 


you two miles away. For instance, some years 
since a young friend of mine commenced 
business as a gardener and a fruit grower. 
He was situated upon the same road that I 
am, but about twice the distance, or 24 miles 
from the business portion of our city. He 
laid a out a considerable sum of money in his 
preparations. He was a good grower, and an 
honorable young man, and I hoped to see him 
do well. He followed the business for two or 
three years, but he never seemed able to find 
a good market for his crops, and they were 
almost constantly a drug upon his hands, while 
my crops were always sold at a fair price. At 
length he came to me one day and said, “I 
am going out of vegetable growing entirely.” 
“Why so?” I asked. ‘ Well,” said he, 
“your location gives you such an advantage, 
that I cannot compete with you. You can be 
in market a little earlier than I can, and what 
is still worse, a merchant or his clerk will 
never drive by your garden and come to mine, 
unless you happen to be out of the things he 
needs. The result is, that you control the 
market, and I can only get such orders as you 
cannot, or do not choose to fill.” And this 
was true, though I had never by any word, or 
act of mine, made the least effort to crowd 
him out of the market. Nor is this all. The 
difference of only one mile in distance will 
make a vast difference in the team work dur- 
ing the year. 
den, say of seven or eight acres, you will 
probably need to average two trips per day 
for nearly or quite 300 days in the year. This, 
of course, includes the hauling of manure into 


If you have a good sized gar- 


your garden as well as marketing your crops. 
Here, then, is a difference of 1,200 miles in 
one year’s driving. 
a large price for land near your market, rather 
than take land as a gift three or four miles 
away. 

Now we come to the business of planting 
and cultivation. I will take it for granted 
that you are provided with at least 10 cords 
of good manure for each acre that you propose 
to cultivate; and if you have 15 cords per 
acre, all the better. I know that some farm- 
ers will persist in farming without manure, 


Hence, my advice is, pay 





but I am going to try and believe that no one 
will be so silly as to attempt gardening with- 
out a good supply of it on hand. 

Before going farther, let me give one gen- 
eral rule for manuring, which my own experi- 
ence has shown me to be the best of any that 
I have ever tried. It is as follows: 
about one-half of what you design for 
portion of land upon the top of the 
and for this take the coarsest part of the 


Spread 
a given 
ground 
manure and plow it under. Spread the other 
half upon the top of the ground after plowing, 
drag it in with a fine tooth harrow. After 
this it will be necessary to rake the whole 
ground over with hand rakes. I lay this 
down not as an invariable rule, but as a gen- 
eral one, which of course has its exceptions. 
Now comes the selection of seeds, and if 
there is anything more utterly bewildering to 
a beginner than this, I am sure that I do not 
know what it is. For instance, I have one 
volume in my library in which there are 25 
varieties of onions enumerated, 34 of potatoes, 
34 of squashes, 40 of beets, 42 of tomatoes, 
50 of cucumbers, 54 of cabbages, 56 of tur- 
nips, 58 of corn, 84 of lettuce, 108 of beans, 
115 of peas, and so on through the whole list. 
There is a list of twelve of our standard gar- 
den vegetables, and 700 varieties of seed to 
select from. Nor is this all. 
passes by but new varieties of each of these 
and many other kinds are introduced with an 


Not a year 


almost innumerable host of circulars, that 
would lead us to believe that we were upon 
the eve of some great revolution in vegetable 
and fruit growing. 

If you attempt to introduce all the new 
kinds and varieties that are recommended to 
you, ruin is inevitable. Upon the other hand 
if’ you ignore all of them, you will soon find 
yourself lagging behind the age in improve- 
ments. Hence you perceive, that to make a 
good selection will require all of your good 
sense as well as your experience, and if you 
succeed then without making any mistakes, I 
have only to say that you will be more fortu- 
nate than I have ever been in this feature of 
the business. 


I am tempted here to give you a list of a 
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‘few of our most prominent vegetables that 
have done the best with me, though it is very 
possible that some of them may not be the 
best for all parts of the state. 
onions, the common top or bunch onions: for 
late or main crop, the Wethersfield, Early 
Red Globe and the Yellow Danvers, the first 
named being the most hardy and the best 
keepers. 


For early 


Tomatoes: Early crop, the Early 
York ; for late or main crop, the Tilden and 
the Trophy. Early cabbage, the Jersey 
Wakefield ; for late crop, the Bergen Drum- 
head, if you have a heavy soil. 


the Winningstadt. 


If a light one, 
Early potatoes, Early 
Rose; late crop, the Peerless. Corn: Cros- 
by’s Early and Stowell’s Evergreen for late 
crop. Bush beans, the Early Valentine. 
First crop, the Early Kent; late, the 
Champion of England. For fall squash, the 
Turban or the Boston Marrow; for winter, 
the Hubbard. Cucumbers, Early Frame and 
White Spine. Beets: The Bassano and the 
Egyptian for early crop, and the Blood Turnip 
for late crop. Strawberries: Wilson’s Albany 
Seedling. 


Peas: 


The above is of course a very limited as- 
sortment of seeds, and while they are standard 
varieties, I by no means confine myself to 
them, but am constantly experimenting with 
new varieties ; still I would guard you against 
putting too much confidence in the representa- 
tions of those who have new varieties to sell. 

Well, we will suppose that we have our beds 
nicely prepared, with the alleys so made that 
they will not only carry all the surplus water 
off the beds, but so arranged that they will 
No matter 
how early in the spring it is, if your ground is 


carry it entirely from the garden. 


in good condition to work, you may begin 
planting, but plant only those kinds that will 
not be injured by the late spring frosts. The 
ground may be frozen an inch deep after peas 
and onions are up, without their being in- 
jured. 
turnips, as well as some other plants, will 
endure an ordinary spring frost without injury, 


Beets, parsnips, carrots, radishes, 


while beans, tomatoes, egg plant, melons, cu- 
cumbers, sweet potatoes and some others, are 
| very sensitive to cold, and will sometimes 
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become so chilled by the cold air without any 
frost, that they will never entirely recover 
from it. 

Putting the seeds in the ground is a small 
job, compared with what it was years ago. A 
good boy, 15 or 16 years old, with a good 
Harrington or Comstock seed sower, will sow 
an acre of ground in a day with the small 
seeds, and will do the work better than twenty 
men will do the same work by hand. Upon 


my light soil I sow the small seeds about an | 
inch in depth, and of onion seed from 33 to 4 | 
pounds per acre; the rows 14 inches apart; | 


early carrots and radishes, 12 inches ; beets, 


16 inches ; parsnips, 18 inches between the | 


rows, and with all of them we regulate the 


machine so that it will drop from one to two | 
seeds per inch in the rows, as you will find it | 


much easier to destroy some of the young 
plants, than to fill the vacancies if there are 
not enough. 
of seeds in the ground. The same may be 
said of onions, not only for the early ones, but 
for the late or main crop. With regard to 
this crop, there are three things that are abso- 
lute necessities; and I have never yet seen 
what I call a good crop of onions where either 
of the three had been neglected. The first of 
these is very rich ground, the second is to get 
them in very early, so that they may have the 
cool, damp weather of spring to get started ; 
the last requisite is thorough cultivation, and 
this, too, at the right time. I consider the 
onion crop about as sure as any crop I raise, 
if the conditions necessary for a good crop are 
complied with, but if they are not, complete 
failure is an almost absolute certainty. By 
the time these hardy, and half hardy crops 
are in the ground, it will be late enough to 
plant early potatoes and put out your early 
cabbage, for I am taking it for granted that 
you have a good set of hot-beds, or else, what 
is still better, a hot-house, where you have 
been getting a fine lot of cabbage, cauliflower 
and tomato plants, as well as other things, 
ready for the open ground as soon as the sea- 
son will permit. And here let me say, that 
when your cabbage does not head well, four- 
fifths of the time, it is simply because the soil 


Peas should be among the first | 
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is not strong enough to bring forward a full 
crop. It is possible to make a piece of land 
too rich for potatoes, but I have never seen a 
crop of cabbages injured in that way, and 
never expect to. Hence, don’t spare the 
manure upon your cabbage ground. Toma- 
toes, egg-plant, peppers and sweet potatoes 
should not be put out until the ground has 
become warm and the spring frosts are over. 


Off-hand Notes. 
BY “‘ OLD GARDENER.” 
i E singing of the robin and bluebird has 
lured me out from my cozy den, where I 
have been hybernating all winter long, among 
my dried plants, in the herbarium; and as I 
step my foot upon the turf, just turning green 
with the mildness of the early spring days, the 


| violets, crocus, and snow-drops bid me wel- 
| 


come. The bright sunshine makes one feel 
like gardening, and this suggests a multitude 
of little hints that I have gained in previous 
years; so with your kind permission, dear 
editor, I will occasionally send this record of 
my experience, as it may occur to my mind. 
The Washington Pear.—TI don’t see 
what is the matter with our pomologists now-a- 
days, for it strikes me they are turning their 
backs on many of the good old-fashioned 
fruits, that some of us can recollect with such 
vivid suggestions of excellence. Now, the 
old trees planted by my ancestors still stand, 
and among them, not one, no, not even the 
Seckel, can exceed this delicious pear—the 
Washington. True, there are seasons when 
it does not produce largely, but then it is 
generally at its best, and when it is loaded 
heavily, the fruit does not ripen properly. A 
proper thinning of the crop obviates this diffi- 
culty, however, and [ would then like to see 


| the pear that will sell better in the markets or 


in the confectioner’s window. It delights in 


'a rather heavy soil, with a good coat of ma- 


nure occasionally, and then the reward is sure. 

Among the most pleasant reminiscences of 
my far-away boyhood days, are those pertain- 
ing to the search amidst the tall dewy grass, 
in early morning, for the golden treasures 





that had fallen over night; and talking about 
golden beauties, brings to mind the old beds of 
Marygotds.—These are out of fashion 
now, suggests some modern florist ; well, they 
may be, but the flowers are just as showy as 
ever they were, and I don’t believe any of the 
novelties, with great long latin names, are 
any more valuable for the modern style of 
gardening. A circle cut in the smoothly 
shaven turf, and filled with the Double Yellow 
or Orange Marygold, and edged with an outer 
ring of the dwarf French striped variety, is 
difficult to excel. If the bed should be raised 
in the center, it will look better. It will 
bloom all summer long, and won’t cost $5 or 
$10 to fill, either. 
about 
Old-fashioned Flowers, \et me speak a 


Now, whilst I am talking 


good word for a few of the old time favorites 
that my grandmother delighted in, and which 
are being hunted up—why? Because they 
are better than scores of the newer kinds that 
have usurped their places. Every one who 
owns a group or belt of shrubbery (and I sin- 
cerely pity the man who don’t), should, in 
early spring, dig a few holes here and there 
through it, fill them with generous compost, 
and insert one or more Sunflowers, Castor Oil 
Beans, Tobacco plants, Hollyhocks, ete., 
wherever they will look the most appropriate. 
It is wonderful what a change these will effect 
in the mass; indeed, they seem to give a 
Still, on the ancient order of plants, I ask 
what is the reason that as soon as a citizen 
concludes that he has sufficient means to buy 
a home in the country, that the first plants he 
wants to set out, are 

Old-fashioned Shrubs? — Yes, 
searcely inside the nursery office before he 
asks if he can procure a Lilac, Snowball, 


he is 


Sweet-scented Shrub, Mock Orange, Corcho- 
rus, and a Honeysuckle, ; and I honor him 
for it too, for beautiful as many of the newer 
candidates for popular favor are, I say none of 
them excel, in fragrance, the Lilac and Mock 
Orange or Syringa. 

As a background to a group of low-growing 
shrubs, or as a mass to conceal some unsightly 
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object, nothing can possibly surpass the list 
that I have enumerated. 

As I stroll down the garden walk, my 
goodly row of 

Currants catch my eye, all of the real 
old-fashioned variety, too—the Red Dutch; 
and I remember how a few years since I 
planted another row close beside it, composed 
of one plant of every kind I could obtain 
either in Europe or this country as well. Now 
where are they? the labels are rotted off, and 
the names are illegible ; but I do not care, for 
one by one I eagerly watched for superiority, 
and one by one they disappointed me, and so 
they disappeared over the fence. 

Some of them were larger than the old 
stand-by,” and some were perhaps a little 
less tart, but the weight of fruit was always 
in favor of the latter, and therefore I want no 
I don’t like 

Gooseberries, they are insipid, tasteless 
fruits, at best, and as for tarts in a green 
state, they are tart enough themselves, to not 
disgrace their names. 


other. 


I am too poor to pur- 
chase enough sugar to make them toothsome, 
and even could I afford such an act of extrav- 
agance, it would not pay, for they would be 
nothing but Gooseberries after all. I grow a 
few bushes of the same kind that my grand- 


| father did before me, and I am satisfied that 


I have the best; although some people call 


| them the Cluster, and others the .ismerican 
tropical aspect to its otherwise tame character. | 


Seedling, they are nothing but the old-fash- 
ioned kind, and I must have them, because— 
well, because folks must have Gooseberries, 
you know. And in fondly lingering over all 
the requisites to form a popular garden in the 
“far away times,” memory recalls the two 
flower beds that edged the one straight walk 
down the center of the enclosure. The most 
of the ornamental plants that used to grace 
these borders, have now very nearly passed 
away, but they have yet a place in the memo- 
ries of some true lovers of the good old days, 
when one begged a slip of this, and a root of 
the other plant, and never knew what a floral 
establishment was intended for. 

Prominently among these, 

Old Border Vilants was the gorgeous 
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Double Crimson Peonia; now excelled in | 
size and fragrance perhaps, but in brilliancy 
never; we cling to it as the antiquarian does 
to his old edition of some rare work, but with 
this difference, that while the latter is valued 
merely on account of its antiquity, the former 
has the additional merit of being as valuable 
to-day as ever it was. And then the old 
Blue Flag, what a host of pleasant memories 
the very name recalls! Here, too, the skill 


endless list of varieties, with every imaginable 
shade of color, but amidst them all the old 
favorite holds its place with a pertinacity that 
The Daffys, 
too, or to speak correctly, the Narcissus—I 
must not forget them, although it is not at all 
probable. If I had the space, I really believe 
I could write quite an interesting paper on 
this one family of plants. When massed thickly 
in beds, they show to much greater advantage 
than when placed singly in a mixed border. 
A circle, for instance, fille with the Orange 
Phenix, and edged with a ring of Albus 
adoratus, or Pheasant’s eye, makes a superb 
show when in bloom and thoroughly estab- 
lished. And again, there is another old- 
fashioned bulb, the Crown Imperial; how 
seldom we see it now in cultivation, and yet 
To be 
sure, the odor does not remind one of “ sweet- 
smelling incense,” but what of that? it is 
made to look at, not to handle. 
tion is, the plants do not remove as easily as 


seems impossible to overcome. 


how deserving it is of more notice. 


One objec- 


some other bulbs, but care in the transaction 
will overcome all difficulties. 

Whilst we must acknowledge that great 
improvements have been made in the hardy 
Garden Pinks, still our long acquaintance 
with the old Pheasant-eyed variety, causes it 
to be more appreciated by somé; and it is 
beautiful yet, if its new relations are finer- 
formed and brighter-colored. Occasionally 
our ancestors introduced a plant that was in- 
clined to presume on its position, and so prove 
rather too familiar—such was the Copper- 
colored Day Lily. It was showy and easily 
cultivated, and when a gardener once had it 


established, the next serious question arose, 
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how to get rid of it, for the succeeding season, 
in the place of one, we were liable to have a 
dozen, and so on forever after, until there was 
no room for anything else. 

In the rush for novelties, one is apt to turn 
his back on the old friends that are even yet 
worthy of his regard, hence my prolonged dis- 
sertation on their merits; and dearly as | 
love to test the newer introductions, there 


| still remains, for the old-time flowers, a large 
of the modern florist has given us an almost | 


corner in the grounds of an “ Old Gardener.” 


** Kyanizing”’ Plant Labels.—The fol- 


| lowing method of ‘* Kyanizing’’ wooden labels 
Ss v > 


that are to be used on trees or in exposed 
places, is recommended in a German paper: 
Thoroughly soak the pieces of wood in a strong 
solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), then 
lay them, after they are dry, in lime water. 
This causes the formation of sulphate of lime, 
a very insoluble salt (gypsum), in the wood. 
The rapid destruction of the labels by the 
weather is thus prevented. Bass, mats, twine 
and other substances used in tying up or coy- 
ering trees or plants, when treated in the 
same manner, are similarly preserved. 

At a recent meeting of a horticultural so- 
ciety in Berlin, Germany, wooden labels thus 
treated were shown which had been constantly 
exposed to the weather during two years with- 
out being affected thereby. 

Liquid Manure for Strawberries.— 
An English gardener has been very success- 
ful with his strawberry crop for several years 
on the same bed, and attributes the abund- 
ance and size of his fruit to the use of liquid 
manure, composed of one pound each Epsom 
salts, Glauber’s salt, pearl ash and carbonate 
of soda, and one-half pound of muriate of am- 
monia to sixty gallons of water. He applies 
this manure as soon as the plants show signs 
of growth in spring, watering them pretty 
freely without a hose, three times, at intervals 
of about a week, so as to finish before they 
come into flower; and, if the season be dry, 
he finds it absolutely necessary to supply them 
liberally with common water afterward during 
the whole time of growth, or their increased 
activity, he thinks, would quickly kill them. 





Hruit Gulture. 


Grape Culture in Ohio: 
Its Extent, Progress and Prospects. 
BY M. B. BATEHAM,. 


HORTICULTURAL friend in Pennsyl- 
LL. yania, who attended some of the pleasant 
meetings and excursions of our Lake Shore 
Grape Growers’ Association, five or six years 
ago, writes to me for information respecting 
the present extent and prospects of grape cul- 
ture in Ohio, and says the idea has become 
somewhat prevalent that the business is found 
to be, in the main, a failure, and many of the 
Catawba vineyards are abandoned. 

To answer such inquiries and remove erro- 
neous impressions, I offer the following statis- 
tics and observations, which I think will show 
that we have in Ohio more acres of vineyards 
than are in any other State of the Union; and 
while it is true that grape culture, here as else- 
where, has not been as uniformly successful, 
nor as highly profitable as was formerly anti- 
cipated, it is so far from being a failure that 
the planting of new vineyards is annually 


going on, so that the aggregate number of 


acres is at this time greater than ever before. 


The following table of statistics is compiled: 


from the returns of the township assessors, 
published annually by the Secretary of State. 
It is not claimed that the figures are abso- 
lutely correct, but they are believed to be not 
far from the truth, and where errors occur 
they are most commonly in the omission to 
report the full amounts. 


The table shows the number of acres of 


vineyards planted, the total number of acres 
in the State, the pounds of grapes harvested, 
and gallons of wine pressed, each year, for the 
four years preceding the past one : 


Acres 
planted 


Total 


acres. 


Pounds of Gallons of 
Grapes Wine 
harvested. pressed. 


YEAR. 


Is6o 1,267 10,446 
1870 804 10,299 
i871 907 11,219 
1872 941 12,000 


In this table the aggregate number of acres 
in 1872 is partly estimated, as there is an ob- 


10 
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vious error in the published returns from 
Ottawa county, representing the number quite 
too great, and swelling the aggregate to over 
15,000 acres for the State; but counting the 
amount of planting and the increase of pre- 
vious years, it is evident that the aggregate is 
not far from 12,000 acres. 
does not the thousands of small 
patches of grapes for home use, not counted 
as vineyards. 


This, of course, 
include 


In regard to the amount of grapes har- 
vested, the statistics are not of much value, 
for it is found that some of the assessors have 
understood this to include only the grapes sold 
or shipped to the markets, and not those 
pressed for wine, while others properly inclu- 
ded both. It should also be mentioned here, 
that, in favorable seasons, hundreds of tons of 
Catawba grapes are shipped from our lake 
shore region, to other States, for wine making. 

About one-third of the whole amount of 
vineyards, or 4,000 acres, are located in the 
counties of Ottawa and Erie (including the 
islands), near the west end of Lake Erie, and 
about 2,000 acres more in the adjoining coun- 
ties of Lorain and Cuyahoga, on the lake 
shore, making one-half of the aggregate for 
the State; the balance, 6,000 acres, is pretty 
widely scattered, the hilly lands on the Ohio 


river, and in the coal regions, having a fair 


share. It is noticeable, too, that while there 
has been very little planting, and no increase 
at all, of late years, in the aggregate of the 
lake shore region, nearly all the planting and 
increase has been in the interior counties of 
the State, where small vineyards, mostly of 
the Concord variety, are found profitable for 
supplying fruit to the local markets. 

Of the vineyards on the lake shore and 
islands, full seven-eights are Catawba, and I 
should say that nine-tenths of the wine manu- 
factured is of this variety—though there is a 
considerable amount of Ives and Concord 
wine made at Cincinnati and other towns in 
southern Ohio, and some at Cleveland, San- 
dusky and Toledo; also, small amounts of 
Delaware and Norton. 


The business of wine making is now car- 


ried on with much more of capital and skill 
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than formerly, and, consequently, the product | 
is of better quality and commands readier 
sale at better prices. This improvement in 
the domestic wine trade causes an increased 


demand for good grapes, independent of the 


couragement in the minds of those who own 
vineyards in favorable localities. At the 
prices paid by wine makers for the fruit, four 
to five cents per pound, the crop is found to 
pay better than the average of any other for 
which the lands are adapted. For table use, 


also—where the facilities for transportation | 


are good, by steamboat or freight cars—the 
grape crop has paid quite well, even at the 
low average prices of the past three or four 
years. 

Some vineyards have entirely failed, as was 
to be expected, from the want of intelligence 
or care in the choice of land or its preparation 


. . . . . | 
and planting, or in the selection of the varie- 


ties of grapes and the management of the 
vines. It will be seen, by the statistics, that 
the increase of the aggregate is only about 
one-half as many acres as are planted each 
year—the balance being offset by vineyards 
destroyed or abandoned. 

Much injury has been sustained, especially 
by the Catawba and Delaware vineyards, from 
allowing the vines to overbear; this was par- 


. . fat diced | 
ticularly the case in the fruitful seasons of | 


1870 and ’71, when many vineyards were 
allowed to bear as much as five or six tons of 
fruit to the acre. This so weakened the 
vines as to induce disease of the foliage, and 
thus they were unfitted to endure the severe 
cold of the winter of 1872-’73, which caused 
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| pose. 


| soils with hill culture. 
‘and for hill culture, we think the Charles 





destruction of the wood in many vineyards, 


fourth of the usual average for the entire 


State, or one-third to a half in the most fay- | 


ored localities. 


excited at the late annual meeting of our State 
Horticultural Society, by reports of recent 
experiments with the use of sulphur on Ca- 
tawba vineyards at the islands. It was stated 
by one of the grape-growers from there, that 


sulphuring the vines had been practiced to 
some extent for several years past, and that 
when judiciously done, it was found a certain 


_ preventive of mildew and rotting of the fruit, 
and also of the blighting of the foliage ; and 
fruit markets, and prevents all feeling of dis- | 


where this was practiced, in 1872, the vines 
ripened their wood so well as to suffer but 
little damage from the winter, and thus pro- 
duced a half crop, while vineyards not sul- 
phured bore no fruit at all. These facts will 
cause a very general use of sulphur hereafter, 
and much improvement is expected therefrom. 

The practice is, to mix the sulphur with an 
equal quantity of fine air-slacked lime, and 
apply the powder with bellows, of which they 
manufacture a very cheap style for the pur- 
The first application is made as soon as 


| the blossoms are off, in June, and repeat once 
a month or so during the summer. 


The labor 
and expense are quite small compared with 
the benefits ; and the practice is recommended 
to grape-growers generally, especially for va- 
rieties that are subject to mildew or blighting 
of the foliage. Let us all give the experi- 
ment a trial, and report the results next year. 
Painesville, O. 
ee 
Strawberries. 
BY P. M. AUGUR. 
OR general culture, the Wilson undoubt- 
edly stands pre-eminent and without a 
rival; probably nine-tenths of the market 
strawberries are of this variety. 
The Jucunda, Agriculturist, Triumph de 
Gand and Seth Boyden, do well in suitable 
Next to the Wilson, 


| Downing one of the very best and most pro- 
and the buds in the majority, so that the crop 
of the past season was not over about one- | 


ductive. Some cultivators of the strawberry 
in our State have been very successful, as fol- 
lows: Prepare ground in all respects nearly 
as well as for a crop of tobacco. Using the 


| Wilson, set last of May or June Ist, in rows, 
The Sulphur Remedy.—Much interest was 


three feet apart; cultivate and hoe, keeping 
the ground clean throughout the season, but 
after July let the runners stock the ground 
well with plants, which have, in some instan- 
ces, brought a gross income of from $900 to 


$1,200 per acre. The plants, after the fruit 





is taken off, are turned under, and the ground 


turned to some other purpose ; thus one good 
crop of choice fruit is taken from the ground, 
avoiding an inferior second crop. 

Any system which involves suitable varie- 
ties, suitable management and good culture, 
will be nearly sure to yield good profit. 

During the season of 1873, which will be 
remembered as excessively dry, one cultivator 
saved the crop of three and a half acres, on 
light soil (yielding nearly $1,800), by water- 
ing—using a small steam boiler, pump and 
Two and a half acres of the same field, 
unwatered, failed, from drouth, so as hardly 


hose. 


to be worth picking. 

Much has been said about the profit of fruit 
culture, but the profit usually depends on ju- 
dicious management—which makes all the 
difference between full success or complete 
failure. Think of one train of twenty-three 
cars, going into Chicago, with one hundred 
tons of strawberries, and count up the thou- 
sands of markets, large and small, all over 
our country, and you will sce that many mil- 
lions of dollars result to the cultivators of 
this delicious fruit. 

Middlefield, Conn. 

Ed:torial Note—The market train from 
Delaware to New York, in strawberry-season, 
has reached as high as one hundred cars, with 
no less than 400,000 quarts, in a single morn- 
ing, while, for days, the supply averaged 
thirty to fifty cars, and over 100,000 quarts. 
The State of Delaware is the largest fruit 
State on the Atlantic coast; its strawberry 
crop of 1873 was over 3,000,000 quarts ; its 
peaches over 3,000,000 baskets. It is the 
largest poultry State in the Union; the total 
value of poultry and eggs shipped to market 
is larger than all its total receipts from fraud. 
Delaware sweet potatoes command a premium 
of one dollar per bushel above all others. 


The Wild Goose Plum 
BY JAMES PARKER, SUMMIT, MISS. 
. variety has fruited with us the past sea- 
son, and it has far surpassed our expectation. 
It may be described as follows: Size, large 
oval, or egg shape ; color, clear beautiful red, 
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almost transparent; flavor, good, and, in our 
estimation, a better plum than the Red Mag- 
vum Bonum. Some of the specimens were 
larger than the above named variety and 
more reliable, and not subject to the attacks 
of the Curculio. There is not the least doubt 
of it as a profitable market fruit. With us it 
is more reliable than the peach, and ripening 
about the same time as Hale’s Early—that 
is, from the 10th to 20th of June. 

Mode of Propagation.—It will be well 
to give a few brief hints on its propagation. 
We find that grafting is the best; and the 
stocks used are healthy one year old, seedling 
peach, growing in nursery rows. The best 
time to commence grafting is when the stocks 
commence to put forth their leaves in spring. 
We head down the stocks close to the ground, 
and prepare the scion in the old-fashioned 
style of cleft grafting, split the crown and 
insert the scion, tie with grafting cloth. When 
a row is grafted, we draw the soil carefully 
up to the top bud. In this way we do not 
lose scarcely a single one. We prefer this 
mode to root grafting, as we find it more suc- 
cessful, and, in fact, makes a more healthy 
and free growing tree. Last fall we tried fall 
grafting in a very small way, more for experi- 
ment than anything else. We grafted one 
dozen Wild Goose Plums about the last of 
October. They did very well, only a few 
died. The weather was very dry at the same 
time, and neglected to draw the soil to the 
scions. This was the cause of some of them 
failing. But though some success may be 
gained in fall grafting, we would not recom- 
mend it to any extent. The soil best adapted 
to plum culture is a mixture of clay and loam, 
with a stiff clay subsoil. And if thoroughly 
subsoiled before planting, no other cultivation 
is required, unless to keep the big weeds and 
grass cleared from around the trees. And, 
for our climate, the clump system is the best 
mode to be successful in the culture of the 
plum—that is to say, plant ten feet apart, 
without any regard to any straight line regu- 
larities. The soil should never be cultivated, 
or even stirred around the trees. 


The Wild Goose Plum may be relied on, 
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and is well adapted to the Southern climate.— | 
Rural Alabamian. 


New Fruits. 

HE following list of new fruits was accepted 

and recommended by both the Committee 
on foreign fruits of the last session of Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, and also Western N. 
Y., Horticultural Society, as being of more 
than ordinary merit. Wm. G. Ellwanger was 
the chairman. , 

Beurre Samoyeau.—Medium size; skin 
yellow, with a red cheek; flesh buttery and 
juicy ; last of September and first of October. | 

Madame Desportes—Medium size; skin 
yellow with reddish dots; flesh melting and 
juicy ; September and October. 

Abbe de Beaumont.—Medium size; skin 
greenish yellow, marbled with russet; flesh 


melting, juicy, and very good; August and | 


September. 

Eugene Appert.—Medium size ; roundish ; 
skin rough; brownish yellow; flesh melting ; 
sweet; perfumed ; delicious. 

Rolmaston Duchess.—Medium size; pyri- 
form; skin dull, yellowish green; flesh fine ; 
very juicy; melting; vinous; very good; 
October. 

Apricots.—Early Moorpark.—Medium 
size ; very early and excellent; July. 

Alberge de Montgamet.—Medium size; 
early; with handsome mottled red cheek ; 


juicy and very good; tree very hardy; July. | 
Rivers’ Pracues.—Early Victoria.— | 


Size of Early York; fine flavor ; first of Sep- 
tember. 

Princess of Wales.—Very large and beau- 
tiful ; its color cream with rosy cheek ; melt- | 
ing, rich, and excellent ; first of September. 

Rivers’ Pracnues.—Early 
Large, melting, and rich; juicy and of first 
quality ; early in August. 


Piums.—Reine Claude Rouge.—Small, | 


round purple ; size of green gage ; flesh green ; 
juicy, with the rich green gage flavor; Sep- 
tember. 


Jodoigne Green Gage.—Size and form of | 


Salver.— | 
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Jolumbia Pear.—This variety is con- 


sidered, by the Country Gentleman, as worthy 


|of more attention, not having received as 


much in the past few years as it deserves. 
The common objection that it blows off easily, 
may be partly obviated by gathering a little 
earlier than most winter pears, and partly by 
planting in more sheltered places, or away 
from the sweep of winds. We have found 
our supply to ripen finely during the present 
month (January) in a cool cellar, without any 
special attention, the specimens becoming 
juicy, melting and agreeable, and although 
not quite so rich, comparing well with the 
Josephine de Malines and Winter Nelis, ripe 
at the same time. The Columbia fine 
grained, and free from the hard grains some- 
times found in the Lawrence, and the unsof- 
_tened sides often occurring in the Winter 
| Nelis. It is true that the Columbia is not 
/always equal to those of the present season, 
showing the importance of understanding its 
/management. better. 


is 


The smooth, fair sur- 
| face which the fruit always possesses is a re- 
commendation in its favor. 


Hoosauc Thornless Blackberry. — A 
new variety, discovered in Massachusetts in 
| 1864, and carried to Ohio; said to be very 
hardy, and stood the winter of 1872-3 with- 
| out injury ; quality of fruit sweet and melting ; 
flesh firm, productiveness remarkable, bearing 
canes are described as a/solutely thornless. 
The new growth, however, has a very few 
small thorns on the under side of the leaf 
stalk, never to exceed one-eighth, and seldom 
more than one-sixth of an inch long; these 
shed off when the leaf falls, and the brush can 
be handled as readily as willow twigs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Remedy for Slugs.—A correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Chronicle says that he has 
| found gas-tar water, diluted to the color of 
weak coffee, to be the best preventive to the 
| ravages of slugs on all garden crops, and also 
|an excellent manure, applying it by night 
| from an ordinary watering pot, and half the 
slugs will be killed, and the rest much weak- 
ened. A second dose, after an interval of a 


good green gage, beautifully marked with | 
purple ; fine quality ; Septembe?. 





| week, is sufficient to banish them altogether. 
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The Clematis. 


K ERY homestead has some particular 
4 location where vines would form an added 
beauty to the surroundings, if such have not 
been already planted, and in this direction we 
desire to introduce to a more extended notice, 
It furnishes 
us with a great diversity of habit—from the 
delicate, slender-growing vine that is best 


the genus that heads this paper. 


suited to a fine wire trellis, or perhaps trained 
to a neat stake in our flower gardens—up to 
the rampant “ Travelers’ Joy,” that in one or 
two seasons will completely cover a large 
arbor or porch with its wonderful wealth of 
foliage. And what a marvelous variety in 
the size and color of their flowers. Such spe- 
as our native C. Verginiana, with its 


cies 
large clusters of pure white bloom, or its near 
congener the C. vitalba, of Europe, and the 
well-known and deservedly popular C. flam- 
mula, fragrant as the Jessamine, have all 
small flowers. Then another class, of which 
we will cite as an example, the C. virticed/a, 
of Europe, has medium sized flowers, bell- 
shaped in appearance, borne on long, grace- 
fully curved stems. 

Still another, with small bell-shaped flowers, 
is represented by our own C. viorna. And 
then we arrive at the showy, although none 
the more valuable species and varieties to the 
florist. 

Japan with her multitude of novelties has 
contributed her full quota of Clematis, along 
with her other rare floral gifts. C. patens 
which we believe was the first one introduced, 
was the forerunner of a long list whose name 
is now already legion, with a ery of “still 
they come.” 

Lastly, the section having the largest sized 
flowers of all, is represented by its type and 
parent, C. lanuginosa, the woolly-leaved 
Clematis. 


The prevailing colors in the family are white, | 


blue, pink, and purple, with all their inter- 
mediate shades and tints, in some cases so 
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charmingly mingled as to make it almost 
impossible to describe them properly. Again, 
we notice in some varieties a series of vein- 
ings and stripes, which imparts a beautiful 
effect to the flower, and in a few rare instances 
as in “ bicolor,” we have two entirely distinct 
colors. 

The clematis is an illustration of a rather 
unusual character in botany, that is, a flower 
without some flower leaves or pefa/s ; and what 
the ordinary observer usually believes to be 
these organs, are in reality nothing more than 
the floral covering or sepals, and which in 
most other genera are usually of a green color. 
But the flowers are none the less lovely for 
this, as these sepals are capable of assuming 
the most gorgeous tints imaginable, and in the 
skillful hands of the gardener have assumed 
such wonderful improvements and transforma- 
tions as to now rank among the finest and 
most costly of our modern plants. 

A few hints in regard to their culture may 
not prove amiss. Their thick, fleshy roots, 
which form a distinguishing feature in the 
whole genus, are produced in abundance, and 


|enable them to luxuriate in a soil filled with 


stimulating manures; indeed, it is useless to 
plant a Clematis where the soil is at all poor, 
as in such it will never give satisfaction. In 
addition to a liberal supply of rich compost 
previous to planting, we would recommend an 


|annual surface dressing of short decayed 
| manure in the autumn, which may remain to 


serve as a mulch during the succeeding sum- 


| mer. 


We want plenty of bloom and as large 
and showy flowers as we can possibly induce, 


| but to accomplish this, we must bear in mind, 


requires strong stimulating fertilizers, when 
the result will amply repay the cultivator. If 
each wash day the soap-suds should be poured 
around these specimens a marked change will 
soon become apparent. 

During the growing season care must be 
taken to train and fasten every slender stem 
to its support, for if for a time this should 
be neglected, the habit of the leaf stems to 
cling pertinatiously to the nearest support, 


| amounting afmost to instinct, will soon create 
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a tangle, which, in the endeavor to separate, 
often becomes a serious matter to the vine 
itself. 

The propagation of the Clematis is not 
attended with any great degree of mystery, 
although in the case of some varieties care is 
necessary to root them properly. Old plants 
may be divided, and every bud having a few 
fibers attached will grow and form a new vine ; 
but in the newer kinds, where it seems neces- 
sary to raise a large number of plants from a 
few specimens, more skill is required. Cut- 
tings of young wood grown under glass will 
strike root more readily than when taken from 
out-door vines. Those prepared with one or 
more buds at the top of the cutting (none 
below being needed), may be at once placed 
in a sand bed with a brisk bottom heat, where 
they will soon form roots and be ready for 
potting off. It is bad policy to plant these 
in the open ground the first year, or even in 
the soil of a frame, as vines so grown will 
prove inferior to those which are allowed to 
remain in pots the first season to become well 
established. The young plants may be grown 
in a cool greenhouse, or cold pit under glass, 
and frequently watered and syringed through- 
out the season. A little diluted manure 
water, say applied once a week whilst they 
are growing, will tend to make large plants. 

Many varieties root easily from layers. 


This should be performed as soon as the young 


wood commences to ripen, a slit being made 
in the shoot close to a bud, and then curved 
downward into a small pot filled with loose, 


rich soil. To retain the moisture, which 


is indispensable with layers, the pots should | 


be sunk in the ground and a slight covering 
of moss scattered over the surface. In the 


in advance, excepting with the true species, 
still there is a certainty of producing many 
beautiful flowers and useful vines. A large 
rockwork or heap of roots covered with these 
mixed seedlings is one of the most picturesque 
and attractive objects we have ever beheld ; 
or for massing on a large trellis, or over coarse 
shrubs for screening unsightly places, they are 
equally valuable. The seeds must be col- 
lected immediately after they are thoroughly 
ripe, and sown in boxes of sandy soil, with a 
very thin covering of sand, and placed away 
in a moderately cool greenhouse, when the 
young plants will make their appearance dur- 
ing the following spring. Presuming these 
are allowed to grow the first year in the boxes 
(which is decidedly the best plan), the second 
year they may be planted out in nicely pre- 
pared beds, when the greater proportion will 
soon show bloom. Skillful hybridization with 
Clematis has produced the greater part of our 
choice varieties, but as this portion of the sub- 


ject is not embraced within the practical part 


of cultivation, and at the same time is attended 
with so much trouble and care, we shall pass 
it by for the present. 

As regards blooming, the Clematis may be 
classed into two sections; first, those which 
bloom upon the old wood, that of the previous 
season; and secondly, those which perfect 
their bloom upon the young wood of the same 


year. This feature must govern our trimming 


operations in a great measure, care being 
exercised not to curtail the shoots of the former 
too severely, else a diminution of flowers will 
be the result. 

_ There is yet another class which belongs to 
| the herbaceous plants whose roots are peren- 
/nial and hardy, but whose tops die to the 


These are all hand- 


autumn all that have not rooted will quickly | ground in the autumn. 
do so if treated as cuttings ; that is, by care- | some additions to the garden, and are delight- 
fully detaching them close to the scarified | fully fragrant in addition to their beauty. Of 
point, where may be generally noticed a cal- | these the C. erecta with white, and C. ceru/ea 
lused swelling, and then subjecting them to | | odo~ata with blue flowers, are fine examples. 
a warm sand bed in the propagating house. | But many of our readers, we presume, 

Growing Clematis from seeds is one of the | would like to know just what to plant and 
most interesting methods of reproducing a | what to leave alone. In answer to the former, 
large stock of plants, and whilst we are well | we may reply, it is indeed a difficult , task 
aware that we cannot judge of their character | among so many beautiful forms and colors; 





but difficult as it is, we could not answer the 
latter part of the inquiry at all, for we scarcely 


know of one that we feel like placing on the | 


rejected list. In suggesting a list that we feel 
confident that will prove satisfactory to the 


majority, we will first call attention to the | 


true species, and afterward name a selection of 
the finest hybrids and varieties. 

Among the former as very valuable, are 
C. cirrhosa, greenish-white, blooming very 
early; C. patens, or, as it is better known, 
azurea grandiflora, with bluish-lilac flowers ; 
C. Standishii, light mauve, and very beauti- 
ful; C. florida, creamy-white, in autumn ; C. 
Fortunii, ereamy-white ; C. Grahami, pale 
green, very late; C. viorna, a native of this 
country, with curious little purplish bells ; C. 
Virginiana, another native of great value, 
large clusters of small, white, fragrant flowers ; 
C. vitalba, similar to the last, but a more 
rampant grower; C. lanuginosa, the cream of 
the species, a native of Japan, and the parent 


of many of our most famous hybrids, pale 


lavender; C. véticella, blue or pink bells, 
very abundant ; C. fammuda, the old fragrant, 
white flowering species; and C. erecta, a her- 
baceous plant bearing numerous large heads 
of snow white, sweet-scented flowers. 

In our list of standard varieties, we have 
not included any of the very new kinds, many 
of which, however, will prove grand acquisi- 
tions. The following have all been thoroughly 
tested in this country, and are unexceptionable 
in every way: Sophia, an old variety with 
very large lilac flowers; John Gould Veitch, 
lavender-blue, double, a superb bloom; Sie- 
boldii, creamy-white, with a mass of purple 


petals in the center; Glorie de St. Julian, 


pure white, of immense size; /mperatrice 
Eugenie, similar to the above, fine; Jeanne 
d’ Arc, another of the very large flowers, gray- 
ish-white ; Hendersoni, bluish-purple, bell- 
Viticella venosa, reddish-purple, 
elegantly veined; Jackmanni, the queen of 


shaped ; 


the Clematis, deep voilet-purple; Renau/tii 
cerulea grandiflora, a French hybrid, violet- 
blue with rosy-violet stripes; Rubro-violacea, 
maroon-purple; Ce@rulea odorata, reddish- 


violet with pure white stamens, deliciously | 
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fragrant; Hybrida fulgens, mulberry, very 
free bloomer; Atropurpurea, very abundant, 
deep blue. 

We close our list with a brief enumeration 
of the choicest novelties: Henryi, Lady Bo- 
vill, Lady Caroline Nevill, Lady Londes- 
borough, Lawsoniana, perhaps the largest 


| sized flower of the Clematis family, measuring 


nine and a half inches in diameter, Lord 
Londesborough, Lucie, Lucie Lemoine, Mag- 
nifica, Miss Bateman, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Jas. 
Bateman, Otto Frebel, Rubella, Symesiana, 
The Queen, Thos. Moore, Viticella rubra 
grandiflora, and Wm. Cripps. 
——————————— 

A Rapid Growing Tree.—At the Knap 
Hill Nursery, Surrey, England, is a specimen 
tree of the Popolus Canadensis, nova, a va- 
riety of the Cottonwood, which in three years 
has made the extraordinary growth of twenty 
feet, forming well made trees. It is esteemed 
by Messrs. Waterer as a better grower than 
any other Poplar, and its habits free and 
healthy. 

Arundo conspicua,— Thomas Moore, 
the celebrated English florist, expresses sur- 
prise that this is not more often met with in 
gardens, “for not even the far-famed Pampas 
Grass (Gynerium argenteum), grand and mas- 
sive though it be, can at all compare with it 
for elegance of character. It is moreover 
quite as hardy as the Pampas, and flowers 
annually, in great perfection, toward the end 
It sends up its culms and 
feathery panicles by the end of July or the 
beginning of August, and its graceful beauty 
can be enjoyed for three successive months. 
It is the largest of the New Zealand grasses 
and grows in dense tussocks, formed of a pro- 
fusion of long curving leaves, from amongst 
which rise the slender culms, six feet to eight 
feet high, terminating in large drooping 
panicles of silvery white flowers, the panicles 
themselves being from one to two feet long. 
A specimen shown to us, through a photograph, 
was ten feet high and measured eight feet 
across, having no less than forty-two of its 
slender graceful culms, each bearing a charm- 
ing panicle of silvery spikelets.” 


of summer. 
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Deodar Cedar.—I remember some year 


or two since some inquiry was made through 
your journal in regard to the Deodar Cedar, 
which it was stated had been found too tender 
for a northern climate, and the question asked 
how they stand our winters. 

I wish you could see a magnificent speci- 
men in my garden, more than sixty feet high, 
the admiration of every beholder. They have 
never been injured here, even in our severest 
winters. Did you know that there are two 
distinct varieties of this cedar, one very dark 
green, which dips its branches down in true 
picturesque style, the other a pale blueish 
green in which the branches fall over exactly 
like a jet of water, so much so as to suggest 
the name of Fountain 
equally hardy. 

The Magnolia fuscata (now in full bloom) 
and Qlea fragrans would, I believe, grow to 
trees with us, if allowed. I have a Magnolia 
fuscata growing near my greenhouse, and in 
consequence of its shading the plants too 
much I cut from the top of it, four years ago, 
eight feet; an Olea fragrans which, for the 
same reason, I had as much cut from, and 
they are now both about twelve or fourteen 
feet high. Mrs. Wa. T. BALFour. 

Tenn. 

Oaks as Lawn Trees.—The Rural New 
Yorker says that the White or Pin Oaks 
should not be used for lawn planting. The 
White Oak is a most conspicuous example of 
a tree belonging to the littering class, and the 
old leaves remain attached to the branches 
until forced off by the winds of winter or the 
new crop in spring. 


tree? They seem 


The greater portion of | 
the old leaves remain upon the tree until the 
buds swell and new growth commences; and 
this occurring just at the time one usually de- | 
sires to put garden and walks into their spring | 
dress, they are at best a great nuisance. 
White Oaks are not, therefore, as desirable as 
lawn trees or for planting near flower gardens. 
Transplanting Evergreens. — Ever- 
green Hedges.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Cultivator describes the hedges of J. W. | 
Manning of Reading, Mass., consisting of | 
Norway spruce, arbor vita, white pine and | 
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hemlock ; but for beauty the hemlock stands 
unrivalled. This correspondent has found 
that a slight cutting in of the branches once 
a year keeps them in handsome shape. He 
removes the trees from the borders of pas- 
tures where they grow, when about a foot 
high, with a good ball of earth. Our own 
experience is, in transplanting young hemlocks 
from natural localities, that if a good ball of 
earth is taken with the roots they invariably 
live; if the roots are denuded they invaria- 
bly die. We have found the same result with 
the white pine. The hemlock (as well as the 
Norway spruce) will grow better in shade than 
most trees, and hence the reason that the in- 
terior of the hedge is dense with foliage, giv- 
ing the screens a fine, rich, compact appear- 
ance.—Country Gentleman. 


ee 


Protecting the Timber Interest.—The 
growing interest in forest planting in the 
United States recalls to our mind the way 
the timber question was met once by the En- 
glish government in China. 
plies began to grow short. 
esters was at once set on foot. 


The timber sup- 
A school of for- 
Old officers 
were sent to France to learn the science, to 
Germany to study the practice of preserving 
their timber, and young men were engaged 
for a regular course of instruction, to be em- 
ployed afterward in the service in India. 

In some of the European States, the timber 
plant districts are guarded with the most zeal- 
ous care. In Hanover, there are 900,000 
acres of wood under State management. 

In Prussia, nearly one-fourth of its whole 


area is in forest, although one-half of it is in 


the hands of private persons, who are just as 
jealous in taking care of it. 

In Hanover, as an example, there is an or- 
ganized corps appointed over its forests, con- 
sisting of one manager, with twenty division 


| officers, 112 district foresters, 403 assistants, 
| 303 under foresters, besides occasional labor- 
| ers. 


There is a cash keeper in each district, 
and the net result is that, with an expenditure 
of $650,000, there is an income of $1,500,000, 
besides saving much that would be wasted. 
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Poinsettia Pulcherrima Roseo-Car- 
minata.—This fine variety of one of the 
most useful of winter decorative plants re- 
sembles the type form of P. pulcherrima, so 
far as regards growth of foliage, the differ- 
ence consisting in the color of the fine-spread- 
ing head of bracts which are larger, smooth, 
and of a brilliant rosy carmine hue. In the 
specimen from which these notes are drawn 
up, the crown of colored bracts measured 
fiteen the infloresence first 
branched trichotomously, and then each of 
these branches were forked. 





inches across ; 
The number of 
bracts displayed on these six ramifications was 
forty-five, all perfect in form, and pure in col- 
oring, the larger ones measuring seven inches 
in length, and upwards of two inches in 
breadth. 
flatter than in the old form, and spread out so 


The bracts are much smoother and 


as to form a fuller and more regular crown. 

Erythrina Parcellii.— A very hand- 
somely variegated-leaved stove plant from the 
South Isles. 


stem, furnished 


Sea It has a stoutish woody 
with alternate leaves, the 
petioles of which are fully six inches long, 
and support three leaflets, the middle one of 
which has a footstalk of one to two inches in 
length, and the lateral ones a stalk of half an 
inch in length. The leaflets are upwards of 
five inches long, sub-rhomboidal, more or less 
acuminate, and narrowed in a soméwhat an- 
gular manner towards the base. The varie- 
gation is yellow, sometimes forming a feather- 
like stripe along the costa and main veins, 
somewhat more suffused, and forming a band 
an inch wide, in which case the lateral veins 
take on more color, and the colored line be- 
comes again branched; when at its fullest 
coloring, the center of the leaf is mottled with 
yellow. There is a peculiar thickening of the 
petiole with glands just below each of the 
leaflets. The leaves are strikingly ornamen- 
tal in character. The flowers are yery at- 
tractive, of a bright cinnamon red color. 
Adiantum Henslovianum is considered 


a very beautiful addition to the list of Maiden | 
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Hair Ferns, and has recently been introduced 
in England by Veitch & Sons. Fronds two 
to three feet in height, proportionately broad- 
er, with the lower pinnate slightly branched, 
thus becoming tripinnate. The stipe is of 
moderate length, erect, dark brown, glossy, 
while the rachis is, like the under-surface of 
the fronds, hairy. 


Texture of fronds rather 
thick and herbaceous, color a light green. 


Considered by florists and pomologists pecu- 
liarly distinct and possessing beauty. Is a 
native of Peru and Columbia and the Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

Saxifraga Longifolia.—As a flowering 
species, this is the finest in this section, form- 
ing large and elegant depressed rosette-like 
leaf-crowns, 6 to 8 inches across, each formed 
of densely set circle-like rays of rigid silvery 
marginal linear leaves, producing a large and 
noble densely-flowered conical raceme, 18 to 
24 inches high, of pure white salver-shaped 
blossoms. 

As a decorative-leaf plant for summer gar- 
dens, it forms a fine companion plant to the 
Echeveria group in forming geometrical lines, 
belts, and double-edgings. It is also admira- 
bly adapted for ornamental panel work as link 
groups, and to show its effective character 
thus it requires to be grown in quantity. 

Its beautiful leaf-crowns increase in size 
from year to year if not checked in growth 
nor permitted to bloom. If less glaucous in 
effect than the Echeveria, it is far less formal, 
more graceful in its outline, and far more ele- 
gant in the partial curvature of its leaves, 
whilst the silvery sheen of its leaf surface, 
seen under the brilliancy of a summer’s sun, 
imparts to it an interest and beauty unequalled 
by any of its allied species, amongst which it 
has not been unfitly termed the Queen of Saxi- 
frages. 

Aubrietia Hendersoni.—Of this, Wil- 
liam Bull says: ‘ Whilst the predominating 
colors in the principal groups of early spring- 
flowering bedding plants are either white or 
yellow, the family of Aubrietia offers the most 
desirable and beautiful exception, in the varied 
shades of purple and violet-blue, merging 
into stlll higher tints, which its species now 
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offer to the cultivator, in forming es most 
chaste and elegant designs in spring flowers. 
The higher shades of rich blue and purple 
were realized in A. greeca, and A. Campbelli, 
especially in the latter, but it has proved too 
delicate in its growth to produce certain bloom 


without artificial protection at the required | 


season. 


hs | 
A, Hendersoni is offered as one of the | 


most valuable of early spring-flowering plants, 
and a great improvement upon all the species 
in its group, being perfectly hardy, of vigor- 
ous growth and compact dwarf habit, 5 to 4 
inches in height ; its flowers are a deep violet- 
purple hue in their first stage, and maturing 
into a permanent rich plum color, present- 
ing a sheet of bloom throughout the spring 
months. It forms a very chaste and beauti- 
ful front belt or edging in its own self color, 
and a charming effect as a broader verge 
where evergreens form a background screen. 
It is equally effective where a front line or 
foil of silvery-grey is added, formed of ele- 


gant miniature plants, as Sedum acre ele- 


gans, S. glaucum, or Achillea umbellata. The | 


great display of the paler-flowered Aubrie- 
tias, which were so much admired during the 
spring of last year by thousands of visitors to 
the gardens of Mr. Quilter, near Birmingham, 
may be cited in proof of the still higher inter- 
est to be produced by the much finer forms of 
this valuable and effective plant. 


Ipomea leptophytla.—This species, a 
new introduction, is described from Dr. Tor- 
rey as a beautiful perennial tuberous-rooted 
climbing species, making very vigorous growth, 
and producing numerous racemes or trusses 
of large red Convolvulus-like flowers. The 
species of Ipomeea are generally well known 
as amongst the neatest and most effective of 
all climbing plants, and often sought for their 
easy culture and extensive growth. The 
searcity of red flowered species in the tribe 
will render the present plant a desirable ac- 
quisition. The seed will be readily raised in 
a cucumber or melon frame, and after the 
plants are well established in the same posi- 
tion, they may be plauted out for bloom into 
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the w bender of a warm conservatory or forcing- 
| house, and trained along the rafters. 
This is the plant that we saw on the plains 
| of Colorado. It is very beautiful. 
saving of seeds failed to grow. 
Abies Douglasii Stairii.—Of this new 
| variegated Spruce, introduced in England, 
/and first sent out this spring, the English 
journals are printing very complimentary no- 
tices. The Gardeners’ Chronicle says of it, 
| in an article on “ Variegated Plants”: “ The 
first case was that of an Abies Douglasii, 
which we saw at Castle Kennedy, one of the 
seats of the Earl of Stair. * * * 
/ almost white from head to foot. 


Our own 


It was 
It is now a 


| well-grown plant about eight feet high, and 


constantly exhibits the same phenomena, as 
do also a number of other plants raised from 
it by grafts or cuttings. When it first puts 


out its leaves they are perfectly white, and 


they continue so until the end of August, by 
which time a shade of green begins to spread 
|over them. * * * It first appears at the 


base of the older leaves, gradually creeps up 


towards the 
with all the 
tember, the 
wholly gone. 


tip, doing the same successively 
leaves, until, by the end of Sep- 
variegation is wholly, or almost 

* * * Tt is strong and 
healthy as any Douglas Fir around it, and so 
are the young plants raised from it. It is 
not the same as if the tree was originally 
| weak, and, on acquiring strength, threw off 
| the pallor of ill-health; the same thing is 
repeated year after year, with the unvarying 
regularity of a normal action inherent in the 
— * * * 

The Garden says: “ It isastrikingly beau- 
tiful tree, even in the autumn, but far more so 
in the spring, when it is a veritable silver, 
indeed, almost a pure white species. This, 
unlike some so-called variegations, is not the 
result of weakness or delicacy of constitution. 
I had the opportunity of examining some 
hundreds of these beautiful trees, which in 
hardiness, rapidity of growth, and vigor of 
constitution, seemed to equal their green 
parent. There can be little doubt that a 
brilliant future is in store for this Silver 
| Spruce in our woods and landscapes. It is 





impossible to conceive anything more novel 
and charming than a free-growing Spruce, 
with young shoots almost as white as the Acer 
Negundo variegata. It seems to have no ten- 
dency to reversion. The whole stock of 
grafted plants is perfectly true to the original.” 

Again, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mr. 
Fish says: ‘ At the head of them (the varie- 
gated or colored trees), in value as a pictorial 
tree, I would place the Abies Douglasii Stairii, 
a perfectly hardy, free-growing Spruce, as 
much so, I believe, as its green parent, and 
almost wholly silver throughout the spring and 
summer months. Fancy a white Spruce in 

In this tree, contrasted 
with others, we virtually have it. It is the 
very tree that has long been wanted to lighten 
up the too sombre colors of Fir woods and 
even Pinetums.” 


landscape scenery. 


Pritchardia Grandis. — A strikingly 
handsome Palm, with this name, has been in- 
troduced by Wm. Bull, into England, from 
the South Sea Islands. 
three feet. 


Its height is about 
The stock appears to be some- 
what angular, and is surrounded with a fibrous 
net-work. The leaves are about two feet in 
length. The color is dark shining-green 
above, paler beneath, and the surface is 
quite destitute of pubescense. The leaves 
are originally flat, but become convex as they 
grow older. They remind one of a large 
palm-leaved fan, with ends drooping. Al- 
though its name has been given only tempora- 
rily by Mr. Bull, and it is not considered 
permanent, yet it is considered, by The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, a plant so fine for orna- 
mental purposes that few can surpass it. The 
sketch which we have seen of it is most grace- 
ful and attractive. 


ma ——__—__—_ 


Flower Garlands.—F lowers are an es- 
sential part of a bridal array in all countries, 
and it would be difficult to name the nation 
where they are most lavishly used. 


possible public occasion and family meeting. 
The flowers selected for bridal purposes 
vary with the tastes of the different citizens. 
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All Eu- | 


ropean nations are profuse in their use on every | 
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In Normandy, roses are the bridal flower. 
When a man has little or no dowry to give 
his daughter, it is a saying there that he will 
give her a chaplet of roses. In Italy, the 
jasmine is the rose selected. In Germany, 
the myrtle wreath prevails, as in the classic 
days of Greece and Rome. 

It is a frequent practice, says the Argosy, 
for a young girl to plant myrtle, and to watch 
and tend it till the time arrives when she re- 
quires the delicate blossoms for her bridal 
wreath. Should she die unmarried, the same 
myrtle furnishes her coffin. It is considered 
extremely unlucky to present another with 
myrtle from a plant dedicated to one alone, 
either for life or death. 

The myrtle crown of the bride is frequently 
alluded to by German poets. 

In the northern provinces of Germany, and 
in Scandinavia, the bridal crowns are com- 
posed of artificial myrtle, ornamented in a 
manner more showy than tasteful, with addi- 
tional flowers in gold and silver. 

These crowns are often a foot or more in 
height. In the evening the garlands are put 
up and danced off; a lively tune strikes up, 
and the bridesmaids and other girls dance 
round the bride, who is blindfolded. Sud- 
denly the music stops, when the bride places 
the crown on the head of the girl who happens 
to stand before her atthe moment. Of course 


the maiden thus crowned will be the next to 
be married. 


A Splendid Sight.—Upon the ‘grounds of 
John R. Boyd, Ballymacool, in North Ireland, 
there bloomed the past year a monster Rhodo- 
dendron (R. lancifolium). It is about sixteen 
feet high, fifty feet in diameter of branches, and 
expanded upward of 400 splendid scarlet trus- 
ses of flowers. Mr. Boyd says the brilhancy 
of its color, the admirable shape of its blos- 
soms, and the way in which the foliage falls 
down about the trusses, so as to set off to the 
best advantage, render this the most beautiful 
Rhododendron ever seen in the kingdom. 


Mildew on Roses.—Carbolic soap and 
water is recommended to destroy mildew on 
roses, to be applied by sprinkling. 
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Death of Mark Miller. 


We regret to announce the death of Mark 
Miller, at his residence, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Thursday, April 16, 1874. 

Mr. Miller had been suffering severely, the 
past few months, from fever, peculiar to 
Western sections, and for six months previous 
had been gradually declining in health, and 
withdrew from active business. 

It was by a tremendous effort he made the 
journey to Boston, having set his heart upon 
the attendance of the greatest and most suc- 
cessful meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, but was seriously ill nearly the entire 
session ; was hardly able to reach home, and 
then sank. 

Mr. Miller has been identified, in many 
prominent ways, with the progress of Western 
Horticulture. In Wisconsin, whilst resident 
near Madison, he was an active supporter of 
the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, and 
started the Wiscon-in Farmer. Removing 
to Iowa, he took more practical interest by 
projects for horticultural journals. The West- 
afterwards absorbed 
enjoyed, in its way, 
the practical contrib- 
utors of the West—more so than any Western 
horticultural journal that ever existed. He 
seemed to have the editorial faculty of drawing 


ern Pomologist, which 
the Western Gardener, 
wonderful support from 


out free and spontaneous correspondence from 
all parts of the United States, and in a short 
time became known as one of the most relia- 
ble horticultural authorities. 

As Western Editor of Tur Horticut- 
TURIST, after it had consolidated the Pomol- 
ogist and Gardenvr with it, Mr. Miller was 
always energetic in business or editorial ca- 
pacity, and anxious to maintain a splendid 
department. Anxious to improve, he made 
efforts to secure superior contributions, and 
was well pleased, from first to last, with the 
evidence of popular appreciation bestowed 
upon his work. In letter written to us 
about three months after the consolidation, 


a 
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Hf ilitor’ {Jortfoliv. 


and his connection with Tue Horticuttur- 
IsT, he says: ‘ That never, in his entire his- 
tory, did he receive so many letters, as from 
the subscribers of THe Horticu,turist, 
and he was completely cleaned out of all back 
volumes or numbers of his own publications.” 

Those who knew him, will bear testimony 
to his simplicity, perfect honesty, and great 
anxiety to do right. 

Death of Robert Morris Copeland, 

We have also received reports of the death 
of Robert Morris Copeland, which took place 
at Cambridge, Mass., April 10. 

Mr. Copeland has been familiarly known 
to the horticulturists of the United States as 
author of ‘* Country Life ;” also as contributor 
to the horticultural press; and, as landscape 
gardener, has laid out many elegant estates, 
and acquired considerable celebrity. His 
latest sphere of operations was in the man- 
agement of Ridley Park, near Philadelphia. 


Removal, 

The offices of Toe Horricutturist, 
LApies’ FLorAL CABINET, and other pub- 
lications of Henry T.Williams, were removed, 
May 1, to No. 46 Beekman street, where 
correspondents will hereafter please address 
their favors. The new offices are very con- 
venient, and handsomely fitted wp, some of the 
most tasteful, in this respect, of any in the 
city. 

The Centennial, 

Since writing our editorial, in April num- 
ber, the Philadelphians have rallied in force, 
held an overwhelming meeting ; the city has 
voted $2,000,000 more to the aid of the work, 
and the prospects now are, beyond a doubt, 
that the full plans will be consummated. We 
do not believe any other city in the Union 
could raise $4,000,000, in so short a time, 
from local sources only. 

Russian Sevtheutencat Journal, 

There is but one journal published in the 
Russian language devoted to horticulture, The 
Westnich, organ of the Imperial Horticultural 
Society at Petersburg. It is edited by M. 
Wolkenstein, and publishes freely wood-cut 

| engravings and colored illustrations. 





Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 
Without exception, this seems to us the 
We 
are surprised that it does not become more 
quickly and favorably known. It now 
about six years since its first introduction into 
this country, and yet only within two years 
has it been brought forward with much notice, 
nor do we remember ever seeing it illustrated 
in the * high art”’ pictorial agricultural jour- 
nals. 


most gorgeous of the flowering shrubs. 


is 


It is a shrub of remarkable merits. 
perfectly hardy. 
to garden plants. 


It is 
This is of immense value 
Then it is a fast grower. 
amateurs. Plants have 
reached four feet high during three years’ 
growth. 


This will please 


It is, again, a very profuse bloomer, 
and flowers are of the most monstrous size, 
fully six to eight inches in diameter and nearly 
a foot long. Each branch will bear one of 
these long panicles of bloom, while an entire 
shrub will give twenty to forty immense bou- 
quets of this size. 

The shrub is very compact in growth, and 
easy to manage. One beauty of the flowers is 
the durability of their bloom. We have, by 
dipping the stems in water, kept the bouquets 
for an entire week, and they make most excel- 
lent parlor, table or mantel decoration. A 
pitcher full of a group of these panicles, placed 
before a large pier glass, is more than ordi- 
narily showy. 

Astonishing Yield of Potatoes. 

We had supposed the potato fever was over, 
but find it revived again by the report of the 
judges, Dr. Hexamer and P. T. Quinn, who 
have made public some interesting items re- 
specting the competition for the prizes offered 
by B. K. Bliss & Sons. Comptom Surprise 
ranks 100, and Early Vermont 78, while 
Peerless ranks 72, and Early Rose 62. Poor 
King of the Earlies is 40, and Karly Good- 
rich 35. The highest yield was 607 pounds 
of potatoes from one pound of seed of Extra 
Early Vermont, and 511 pounds of Compton 
Surprise from one pound of seed. 

The verdict of the committee puts Compton 
Surprise as the most prolific potato cultivated 
at present. Yields of twelve to twenty pounds 
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to the hill are quite common, while 
stance 28} pounds to one hill were reported. 

The flavor, grain and flesh of the Compton 
Surprise is very generally commended, al- 
though, in varieties of such prodigious yield, 
there is a tendency to weakness which develops 
after a time. 

One tuber of the Vermont was raised 
which weighed three pounds and twelve ounces, 
while many averaged one to two pounds each. 
It seems to be quite a healthy sort, and free 
from disease. 

Mr. 


in one in- 


Satterthicaite’s Pear Orchard, 

Mr. Satterthwaite’s orchard, near Philadel- 
phia, is quite as celebrated among horticultur- 
ists as are those of Mr. Quinn, near New York, 
or Messrs. Wilder & Hovey, near Boston. 

But the peculiarity of Mr. 8.’s management 
is, that every inch of his ground is occupied 
with other growing crops, and apparently not 
to the detriment of the trees. One of the 
theories now firmly fastened in the minds of 
fruit growers is, “that if fruit trees occupy 
the ground, nothing else should.”’ But Mr. 
Satterthwaite goes on regardless of this idea, 
and his trees seem to help him out in his 
practice. 

One of Mr. S.’s fields, of about four acres, 
is devoted to asparagus, which is planted about 
five feet apart, six of the rows filling each 
space between the trees, planted thirty feet 
apart, and ten feet in the rows. Intervening 
spaces are economized by gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, rhubarb, ete. From this orchard 
nearly $400 worth of asparagus is taken to the 
acre, and from half the plat he sold this year 
more than fifty bushels of gooseberries, at 
about two dollars per bushel. But the pears 
are the main dependence, although season and 
crops are very irregular. The ground is very 
heavily manured, very carefully cultivated, 
and there seems a plenty for both vegetables 
and trees. 

In another part of his grounds, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite grows raspberries among his trees. 
These yield nearly $400 to $500 per acre, 
and then other parts are filled with strawber- 
ries. Every foot of ground is economized, and 
every tree seems exceedingly healthy. 
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The Rutter Pear for Canning. 

Specimens of this pear have been canned 
the past fall by Richardson & Robbins, of 
Dover, Del., which were obtained from the 
trees of Mr. Satterthwaite. We judge, from 
the tests and specimens placed at our disposal, 
that the pear is a success for this purpose. It 
cooks all through firmly, does not soften, is 
white, sweet flavor and large size. It is not 
as handsome in appearance as the Bartlett 
when canned, but is more sweet. Neither of 
them, however, can compare with a canned 
Lawrence. The test we consider a satisfactory 
one, and fruit growers may plant the Rutter 
freely, knowing that it is desirable both for 
market and canning. The more we can have 
of such sorts, the greater the value of each 
variety. 

Varieties of Pears Not Good for Canning. 

Richardson & Robbins, who have experi- 
mented considerably in canning, say that the 
Belle Lucrative, Howell, Beurre Clairgeau, 
Onondaga, are entirely unsuitable. Thus far 


only the Bartlett, Lawrence, Duchess, Vicar, 


Beurre D’ Anjou and Rutter are esteemed best. 
The test for pear for canning is, that it shall 
not be too soft, either on surface or at core, 
but must be firm enough to cook all through. 
Pears with good flavor are of no value if their 
flesh is too soft, yet pears of good, firm grain, 
without any flavor, are also equally undesi- 
rable. 
A Good Protection Against Mice, 

Take common horse shoe tile, set two of 
them around the tree, so that the edges will 
meet, wrap them with twine to keep them in 
place ; let them set close around the body of 
the tree, sinking the ends slightly into the 
earth, and the mice are nonplused completely. 
They can be applied any time, even after snow 
has fallen. 

Forty- Eight Pears to the Bushel. 

J.C. Parsons, of Vineland, N. J., raised, 
in 1873, from dwarf pear trees, but three 
years planted, some Duchess pears, forty-eight 
of which filled a bushel measure, and the av- 
erage was nineteen ounces each. 

A Prosperous Fruit Section, 

Niagara county, in Western New York, is 

probably the best apple growing section of the 
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United States. Its crops are uniformly relia- 
ble, and its fruit is of superior quality. Dur- 
ing the past fall season of 1873, the apples 
shipped to market amounted to nearly 500,000 
barrels, for which the farmers received an ay- 
erage of $2.50 to $3 each. 

Flavor of California Pears. 

Some Easter Beurre pears, shipped from 
California to London, arrived in good condition 
and were put on exhibition in the shop win- 
dows of Covent Garden. They were pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs, in regard to quality, 
as decidedly superior to that of either English 
or French fruit of the same variety, “ Easter 

| Beurre.” The flavor was considered as very 
fine, and the flesh of a more even and tender 
| texture than that of European grown fruit. 

This opinion is very singular, as the fruit 

| growers of the Atlantic coast States will not 
'admit that the flavor of California or Pacific 

coast fruits is as fine. sprightly or consistency 
| as juicy as their own. 

As we have tasted fruits on both sides of 
the Continent, it is fair and honest for us to 
express the candid judgment that the Califor- 
nia pears or peaches cannot rival in flavor or 
color those of Delaware or Central New York. 
But we make one exception, viz., the Easter 
Beurre, which, shipped to New York and 
eaten in its prime, is far more delicious than 
the same sort raised on the Atlantic coast. 

|The long season in California develops it 
‘finely, but our season is not long enough. 

| Akebia Quinata, 

| In England, this is classed as a curious 
greenhouse climber, and practically it is un- 
known here to lovers of popular flower garden- 
ing. 

Recently, a correspondent of The London 
Garden wrote an enthusiastic description of 
its great beauty and easy culture in the United 
States, and it called to mind the propriety of 
once more directing public attention to it as a 
desirable favorite for every garden. The 
plant is as vigorous as an ordinary honey- 
suckle, starts early and lasts down to the 
latest frost. ‘The leaves appear in sets of 
five, like the horse chestnut, but the leaflets 
are only about an inch in length. The flowers 
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appear soon after the leaves, and are delicately 
fragrant, not quite so strong as the honey- 
suckle. The flowers are very striking, from 
there being two sets in each bunch. The fe- 
males are the showiest, sweetest and most 
beautiful. The flowers are about one-half of 
an inch wide, and of rich plum color. 
well anywhere.” 

We have wondered considerably where 
Johnson Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary ob- 
tained the information to class it as a “ green- 


Does 


house climber,” when, from experience in 
American gardening, it is as hardy as any 
native vine. 

It originated in Japan, and was introduced 
into America twenty years ago by John Feast, 
of Baltimore. 

Effects of Gas on Plants. 

At a meeting of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna, Professor Bohm described 
experiments proving the injurious action of 
The plants of fuchsias and 
salvias, as examples, were put in pots, gas 


gas on plants. 


was constantly conducted to the roots, and 
seven died in four months. It was shown that 
the gas does not, in thé first instance, kill the 
plants, but that it poisons the ground. 

A Profitable Market Garden. 

As a rule, governmental agriculture is pro- 
verbially unprofitable, but it is a pleasure to 
record any instance of remarkably good man- 
agement. 

The finest kitchen garden in Europe is that 
at Versailles, France. It belongs to the 
State, and brings in a yearly revenue of about 
20,000 francs from the produce of the sale of 
fruits and vegetables. It was originally laid 
out by La Quintinge, gardener to Louis XIV. 

The Legislative Assembly have now deter- 
mined to make it a model market garden and 
school of horticulture and general garden in- 
struction. 

Louis Van Houtte’s Nursery. 

To our importing nursery men and florists the 
name of Van Houtte, the great Belgian horti- 
culturist, is as well known as a standard book. 
Everything done by him is on the highest pos- 
sible seale. For instance, reading lately in 
the Journal af Horticulture, respecting his 


‘in that direction. 


operations, we are quite surprised to hear of 
the magnitude of his Camellia trade. 

In one house there was on one side a batch 
of 150,000 cuttings, striking, apparently, with 
the greatest freedom ; on the other, recently 
worked, were 100,000 more. In another 
part were 80,000 in bud, for sending off in 


‘the autumn, and in the summer time the 


entire collection of Camellias was transported 
out of doors and the pots plunged in the earth. 
They were placed between tall upright poplars, 
which were planted in line from the east to 
west, and at distances so that the shadow of 
one the other. Here 
500,000 Camellias, a perfect forest. 


row reached were 


Ants. 


Best remedy for ants among pots, green- 
houses or vicinity, is very hot boiling water. 


The National Horticultural Society. 


In Tue Horticutturist for February, 
and in other late horticultural journals, have 
been calls for the formation of a national hor- 
ticultural society. I beg leave to differ with 
Mr. Taplin, and say the time has come to 
form it, or at least to take some definite steps 
It is true that money is 
scarce, but we have waited long enough for 
the “convenient season,”’ and now is as good 
a time as ever, so let us get at work as soon 
as possible. The increasing need of such a 
society is felt by every one in the profession, 
and a national organization would be of untold 
benefit in bringing together the thoughts and 
experience of different parts of the country. 
To make the society beneficial, it must be 
truly national in character, and must gather 
its material from both the east and the west. 
With such men as Sargent, Ellwanger, Hoopes, 
and Parsons from the East, Douglass, Bryant, 
Miller and Elliott from the prairie States, and 
others who may come from the Pacific coast, 
a society might be organized which would be 
of incalculable benefit to all. Why not hold 
the first meeting as early as August? Nur- 
serymen are less pushed with work then than 
at almost any other time, and we shall all be 
glad of a few days’ visit during the dog days. 
I would suggest St. Louis as a central point 
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6 
which can be conveniently reached from all 
directions, and am most earnestly in favor of 
organizing at once. S. M. Tracy. 


Ir is said to be the practice in Italy, when 
planting grape vines to scatter a few handfuls 
of gypsum about the plant. 


Errata, 


In April HorticuLtTurtst, several errors | 


occurred, which are corrected as follows : 
Page 116, fine rose should be fine nosed 
sprinkler. 
Page 127, Pinelum should be Pinetum. 


New Publications. 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture. 

This large quarto volume, issued in same 
style as Woodward's National Architect, con- 
tains twenty-seven designs for buildmgs and 
sixty-two plates of details. The mechanical 
execution of the volume is without fault, and 
a large proportion of the designs are quite ac- 
ceptable, and almost all uniformly of moderate 
prices, from $1,900 to $6,000. Several de- 
signs were exceedingly pleasing to us, because 
of their interior arrangement, which was ad- 
mirably contrived. The artist’s fancy for the 
Mansard roof, and windows let in midway, or 
rather the eaves coming down half the length 
of the window, does not seem to us very taste- 
ful, and is not destined to be very popular. 


Published by O. Judd Co. Price $8. 


Suburban and Rural Architecture, By Isaac H. 
Hobbs & Son. 


This volume contains eighty-four designs 


of cottages and villas, with about 200 pages | 
It is printed in admirable | 


of descriptions. 
taste by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and is very attractive in exterior appearance. 
Most of the designs were originally engraved 
for Godey’s Magazine, and seem to have been 
very poorly executed. A few designs are ex- 
cellent in idea, but a large proportion of them 
are very plain in appearance, and designs de- 
cidedly mediocre. It is better to have a fine 
volume of a few very tasteful designs than an 
omnium gatherum of old and new engravings, 
some of which are sure not to please. 


$3. 


Price 
New York: O. Judd & Co., agents. 


The Horticulturist. 


The Ivy—Its History and Characteristics—Illus- 
trated by Shirley Hibbard. 


The author, well known to the horticultural 

| public as editor of the Gardener’s Magazine, 

London, has contributed this beautiful bro- 

chure to the list of really useful rural publica- 
tions of the day. 

The mechanical execution of the volume, 

| binding, paper and illustrations, are really 
tasteful and a pleasure to look upon. 

Two chromo lithographs of the ivy in various 
colors, yellow and white variegated on green 

_ background, with borders of the ivy in its au- 
| tumn crimson colors, are the frontispieces. Both 
| together represent nine different varieties. 

Opposite page 62 is another colored plate, 
representing seven other varieties, and most 
beautiful to look upon, with its tasteful print, 
the best in the volume. 
still another. 

The author, in summing up the contents of 
the book, discusses the history and literary 
curiosities of the ivy ; then its characteristics, 
uses, cultivation, species and varieties. Two 
chapters are devoted to a descriptive list of 
Garden ivies, green leaved or variegated, and 
the selections of ivies, comprising the most 
distinct and beautiful in the several sections. 

The volume is still further embellished 
with about sixty wood engravings, and there 
seems nothing lacking to make the book a suc- 

| cess in every particular, and the most com- 
plete one ever issued on the subject. Its only 
fault is too much matter, rendering it difficult 
| for the reader to obtain a correct idea of the 
differences which distinguish the varieties. 
The editor of Tue Horricutrurist, in 
thus writing a candid review of a very worthy 
book, desires to have the horticultural public 
contrast “ American liberality of sentiment ” 
with a recent specimen of English cynicism, 
as recently appeared in the columns of the 
Gardener's Magazine, wherein the editor, 
without a particle of liberality, condemns an 
American volume, which is declared by the 
Gardener’s Chronicle, the leading English 
horticultural journal, to be the best, without 
| exception, on that subject, ever published in 
| England or America, viz: Window Gar- 
| dening. 


Opposite page 78 is 
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